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Published July 1, 1905: A NEW PUBLIC ATION 
ENTITLED 
(New Series of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BUILDING MONTHLY) 
HIS new monthly magazine will be much broader 
In scope than its predecessor. It will have the 
word “HOME” { its keynote. The one to 
whom this word has no meaning will have no interest in this 
new publication. It is the intention of the Editor to take the 
reader with him to various parts of the country, and show 
him how the better class of | yple live, whether the house 
may have cost $3,000 or $300,000. Good taste is, 
perhaps, more necessary in the building and furnishing of 
a house of small cost than in a mansion of importance. 

The Editor will not leave you on the outer doorstep, 
however, but will take you within, where you may see how 
the house is furnished and decorated, and how the owners 
live. Then you may have a walk through the garden, and 
then to the summer house, where, perhaps, the plan of the 
formal garden culminates. 

There will be published articles on room decoration and furnishing, showing how the 
furniture may be arranged to produce the best effects, what pict we be hung, and what 
bric-a-brac, inherited from some former mansion, may with advantage be discarded. 

Each issue will contain an article on some important mansion, showing, possible, various views of the 
extenor, the intenor, and the garden. Plans are published with most of the 1 nces shown. 

The new publication will be issued monthly, and will be somewhat small page size than the “ Building 
Monthly,” viz.: 10'2 x14. It will have a handsome colored cover It w ve about 50 pages each issue. 
Price, 25 cents each issue; $3 a year. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

To any one subscribing before July 1, 1905, the ms scription price will be 0 for “American Homes and 
Gardens” for one year—from July |, 1905, to July |, 1906. 

To any one subscribing after July 1, 1905, the _ scription price, without exception, will be $3.00 a year. 

Subscribe at once and obtain the most favorable ter 
MUNN & COMPANY, Publishe rs, 370 Br lien, ‘New York 
a a StS 3 
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CARE OF SHADE JREES 
N arecent bulletinase THE New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station, Prof. J. 1. Smith writes 
“Tt is not generally understecd that a tree 
makes centinuous demands upon the soil, and 
that each year me of the plant food origi 
nally in it is exhaugtec \s a tree Increases in size, 
it therefcre finds in¢reasing difficul.v in securing an 
amount sufficient to keep it in health and vigor 
It happens frequently, also, that when digging 
trenches. for water, gas, cr other pipe lines, roots 
are cut, and much cf a surface is 
absolutely destroyed. Furthermore, leaky gas-pipes 
poison the se il, sometimes only a little, sometimes 
to an extent sufficient to kill all neighboring roots, 
cr even entire trees 
In other cases, trees on even well-kept grounds 
are starved; but in a different way. Instead cf 
stone or cement, there is a soil covering cf 
kept in the best pessible condition, frequently cul 
and rolled, while the leaves that fall in the autumn 
are carefully removed and burned. Where ferti 
lizer is put upon the ground a’ all there is usvally 
only enough for the sod, and the feeding grass roots 
are present in such abundance that very little gets 
below them to the tree roots. Mcisture is abserbed 
in the same wav, and frequently a tree suffers from 
drought, even if rain has fallen sufficient to keep 
the grass in good condition. It is true that the 
feeding roots of trees extend down deeply, and that 
they cb‘ain focd and meisture far below points 
accessible to grass roots, but in the course of: vears. 
if nothing is added, the tree exhausts all available 
food and begins to suffer. This is particularly true 
of these forest trees that have been left when the 
original weodland was and many an 
hickerv, and chestnut is dying from starvation, 
whese owner would pav heavily to sae it did 
he only know how 
From the entomological standpcint these matter 
are imp rtant, because many insects do not attac 
trees until thev show signs of weakness, and tha 
is especially true of borers. When a tree becomes 
thoroughly infested by borers, there is little hopx 
of saving it; the thing is to prevent attack bv kee 
ing the trees in healthy, growing condition. This 
applies generally, and one cf the best methods cf 
preventing insect injury is to keep trees and shrubs 
in as thrifty a condition as possible that 
there is abundant plant feed and water available, 
and trea’ the ld other living beings 
Plants have life kind, perhaps, from 


tree’s feeding 


sod, 


cut, oak, 


see 


trees as VOU W 
different i 


that of animals—but nevertheless a life that needs 
nourishment and favorable conditiens. Plants 
suffer from insect attack in aln all their parts, 
but we have, generally, to deal only with those 


that injure either the foliage or ¢! 
and these mav be forms that deveur the foliage 
directly, or suck the juices from the tissues. There 
s no one insecticide that kills all kinds of insects 
under all conditions, and it therefore 
necessary to consider the leading injurious species 
in a somewhat systematic wav, indicating under 
each heading just what materials should be used. 


growing shoots. 
becomes 


HOW THEY LIVE IN NEW YORK 
FURNITURE dealer is quoted as saving 


that New Yerk is witnessing the 
of the old-fashioned or stationarv bed. 
according to the Providence Journal 
Ground space, which means space every 
where, is becoming too valuable to devote to a ce n 
trivance so bulky and unernamental. The demand 
at present is confined to temporary beds, beds that 
ean be felded and put out of sight, tucked away 
behind pictures, or thrust into rings, resembling 
napkin rings, and not much larger. These rings 
are numbered for the convenience of the family. 
and can be hung on nails in closets. The beds ar 
made of an elastic material which is stretehed be 
tween heavy chairs or trunks when in use 
In the metropolis everything, including comfort, 
is sacrificed to appearances. Hotel guests, flat- 
dwellers, boarders, and residents with limited in- 
comes are anxious to create the impression that 
what was and is a plain bedroom is a sitting-room 
or parlor. According to this dealer, if permanent 
beds are tolerated at all, they are made to order to 
fit into niches and corners, so that every inch of 
carpet or waxed floors may be utilized 
There is reason for believing that one of these 


passing 











Strictly Retailers. 


All 14-karat gold. 


enameled Forget-me-nots 


baroque pearl - - - 


No. 10. Crescent with 
pansies and two diamonds 


whole pearls - - - 
mond center - - - 


pearl center - - - 


selections from 
the United States 


TIFFANY & Co. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants 
No Agents 


Ladies’ Gold Brooches 


Photographs upon request 


No. 7. Scroll with white and blue 


No. 8. Myrtle with diamond and 


No. 9. Entwined floral design with 
enameled snowd op, diamond center 


enameled 


No. 4. Enameled four-leaf clover, 
diamond center, border of half-pearls 14,50 


No. 2. Wreath half and whole pearls 
No. 3. Diana Crescent with fifteen 


No. 5. White enameled daisy, dia- 


No. 6. Pink enameled wild rose, to be 


Designs of richer brooches if desired 


had tor the 

asking. -— New York 

aad ” 20.00 Tribune —— 
Removal 


Mail Orders 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from 
any National Bank or responsible business 
house, Tiffany & Co. will send on approval 
their stock to any part of 


The Tiffany 
Blue Book 


Tiffany & Co have 
just piblished the 
1905 cdition of their 
annual Blue Book, 
the last to be issued 
from their old Union 
Square store, as 
within the next few 
months the firm will 
remove to their new 
homein FifthAvenue 
This Book, with its 


49° pages, conven- 
ient side index and 
handsome leather 


$5.00 
6.50 


binding, is a gradual 
development of a 
modest little thirty- 
page leaflet, their 
first catalogue, issued 
just sixty vears ago 
Through all these 
years it has retained 
two of its distinctly 
individual features 
which were quite a* 
notable in 1845 as 
to-day These are its 
compactness of form 
and careful avoid 
ance of illustration 
k gives concise de 
scriptions and range 
of prices of nearly 
everything sold by 
this establishment, 
from the most inex 
pensive tritles to the 
richest jewelry It 


20.00 is a valuable guide 


for hoppers and it is 


7.50 
9.00 


18.50 
20.00 


During the summer 
Tiffany & Co. will 
remove to their new 
building, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 37th Street 


Letters sent either 
to Union Square or 
Fifth Avenue will re- 
ceive prompt atten- 
tion 








Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 








Union Square New York 





























days even the bed that can be carried in the pocket 
or suspended from a gas jet will be discarded 
New York people will discover that they can’t 
afford to close their eves. If they remain in town 
and go to sleep, they will be pretty sure to miss 
something, and if thev go home via the bri lges, 
ferries, and suburban trains it will be time to get 
up and dress when they arrive. 

Already, for a majority of the populace, it is 
from 24 to 140 miles from the breakfast ‘able to 
the office, and from work to sipper, and the dis- 
tances are constantly increasing, The hour is rapidly 
approaching when the difference between New York 
and the St. Vitus dance will not be appreciable 


Mistress —‘ Do like children?” 


for nurse 
four dollars a week?” 


vou 


Applicant 


Harper's Bazar. 


“Do vez ixpect to git a Roosevelt fer 
] 


“This meat,”’ protested the bcarder, “is over- 
done.” “Not exactly, it ain’t,”’ replied the wait- 
ress; “it’s done over. This is the same meat you 
had yvesterday.’’—Philedelphia Press. 


An elderly gentleman opp sed to the use cf 
tobacco, appreached a young man who stocd on a 
street corner smoking a cigar, and asked him se- 
verely, ‘How many cigars a dav do you smoke?” 
“Three,” was the reply. ‘‘How much do you pay 
for them?” he went on. “Fifteen cents each,”’ 
replied the young man patiently. ‘‘ Do vou realize,”’ 
went on his inquisitor, “that if you would save that 
monev, by the time vou are as «ld as I am vou 
would own that big building on the corner?” “ Do 
you own it?” inquired the smoker... “ No,” was the 
response. ‘Well, I do,” said the young man. 
Argonaut. 
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“ East, West, Hame’s Best’ 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
FOR AUGUST 


Will be a most interesting and attractive issue. Among its 
features, the following may be mentioned: 





THE POOR TASTE OF THE RICH. Another article in this helpful 


series, showing by illustration and text what is wasteful in furnishing and bad in 
decoration. Tue House Beautirut has never betore published anything more 
practical and serviceable than these articles on what to avoid. 

A NORTH CAROLINA HOME INDUSTRY. n account of the weav- 
ing started among the cottagers by Mrs. Duckett, with illustrations. 

BUNGALOWS, with Plans and Illustrations. The recent articles on Bun- 
galows in THe House BeauTiFut have attracted wide atte yn. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR AVIARIES: How to Build Them: How to Stock 
Them. A continuation of the discussion started in this ie. With illustrations. 


In the Old China Department will appear an article on Mantel Ornaments, 
with pictures of some quaint Dresden figures. 


] ] 


The Old Furniture Department is devoted to the work of Thomas Shera- 
ton, with illustrations of pieces especially attractive. 


In addition there will be the Questions and Answers Department, the 
Home Garden, conducted by Professor Clarence Moores Weed, and other contri- 
butions of interest and usefulness. 


















Tue Howse BeauTtiruL, more than almost any other magazin 4 continued story; one 


issue can never be complete, for no single issue can cover al! the subj oblems and sugges- 
tions in its proper field. The numbers must be taken toget! ) Give Its. The publisher 
therefore urges once again the advisability of subscribing by the year. 1 stands, although re- 
ordering constantly, are more than likely to sell their entire supply within yr two of publication. 
To those interested in the beauty and convenience of their homes, number of THe House 
Beautirut 2s invaluable. 
The next issue will be worth much more than the 20 cents it costs 


The subscription price is $2.00 a year. 









HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher 
Republic Building CHICAGO 
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ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 


EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L 
La Salle Street, Chic ago. 


Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 





K. E, JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. elephone Ogden 715 
Approximate estimates and o.her preliminary consultations 
given free of charge. 


ROBERT C 
Architect, 1107 Steinway Ha 
Artistic Houses. Grounds 


SPENCER, Jr 
,17 Van Buren Street, Chicaga 


and Interiors 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H,. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. Correspond> 
ence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 


ARCHITECT 


THE HOME 


THE YARD 





THE & HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
JOHN R. HARE, 709 N. Howard St., Baltimore, 
Md. On hand se veral very fine large € ‘olonial 
Sideboards. Prices much lower than in the 
West. No Catalogues. 


: T GLASS 
SCHULER & ac t LLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, III. 


XVIII 


A Summer ene at Manchester, Mass. 
In the Track of the Antiquary 


The Village Improvement Idea 
Suggestions for Aviaries 


A Bungalow on Misery Island 


Attractive Shingled Cottages 


The Home Garden . 


Correspondence 
A Chapter on Old Tables 


Home Economics 
Odds and Ends 


Nursery Tapestries 


Shear Nonsense 
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CONTENTS for JULY, 1905 


From a photograph by THOMAS E. MARR 
MARY H. NORTHEND 


With seven illustrations 


With ten ‘illustrations 


With four illustrations 


With three illustrations 


Flower-Work Among School Children 
Gardens and Garden-Pools 


The Abolition of the Back Yard 


With six illustrations 
With four illustrations 
With four illustrations 


With three illustrations 


For a Cool Summer Home 
An English Country House 


With three illustrations 


With two illustrations 


With three illustrations 


Conducted by the AMERICAN SCHCOL 36 
OF HOME ECONOMICS 


With two illustrations 


With three illustrations 
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FRANCIS H. HERRICK 9 


- JOHN LIVINGSTON WRIGHT 12 
HELEN LUKENS JONES 14 


F. ROBERTS 


ROBERT C. SPENCER, JR. 


Designed by ERNEST NEWTON 


CLARENCE MOORES WEED 28 
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CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 


CHIN 
FRANK C. TURNER, 


Norwich, Conn. Old 
Blue and White Cup Plates, Cups and 
Saucers, Plates and Platters, Historical and 


Dr. Syntax. Collectors only. 


COMPLETE we LIGHT EQUIP- 


ENTS 

RICHARDSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. Outfits for any size place. 
130 described in our 5§6-page catalogue. Con- 
sulting department for large work. 

DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 

OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
Construction, Sedgw ick Machine Works, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

FIRE-PROOFING 

THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO. 
906 Tribune Building, Chicago, 121 Liberty St. 
New York. Thorough protection against fire 
at small cost. 

INTERIOR DECORATORS 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 

METAL TILES 

MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 
PUMPS, ETC. 


Soft Water throug! 10ut the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street. 
Chicago, Ill. 





“TAYLOR 


ROOFING TIN 
OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
old, original brand. Costs a little more than 
its imitatic | but is supe ric ir to any other roofing 
materiai. . & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
will send “ A Guide to Good Roofs "on request. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., sole 
manufacturers of the “ Star’ Ventilator ; write 
for booklet. 
TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD” is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made,-Merchant & 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “ Good 
and Bad Tin.” 





2132 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


RUSSIAN ART STORE 


Artistic Novelties in Antique and Modern Copper and Brass 


Dainty designs in Lace and Needle Work, Sheffield Ware. 


Phone South-478 








AUCTION SEPT. Stn WE WILL 
DISPOSE OF OUR 
ENTIRE STOCK OF OLD ANTIQUE MA- 
HOGANY FURNITURE, BRIC-A-BRAC, OLD 
SPREADS, ETC.,TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER, 
AS WE ARE GOING OUT OF BUSINESS. 
WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 
L. J. LIBBING & CO., 203 E. Main Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

















BURLINGHAM 


At Newport, R. I. 


Has the Largest and Finest 
Collection of Antiques in 
America, particularly English 
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Effective 
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Just Apply _.. 
with a Cloth 
Johnson’s 
Prepared 
Wax and 
Polish with 
Johnson’s 
Polishing 
Mitt 


Read FREE Mitt and 
Booklet Offer Below 
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Your furniture will look new and wear much better if you occasional! 
Polishing Mitt. It is a very simple matter—anyone can do it. Just apy 
polishing mitt. The results are really surprising and far ahead of all « 
pianos, it is unequaled. 














ard polish for floors, woodwork, and furnitur Such universal 
Johnson’s Wax is sold today, than all other wax preparations c 

We have devised a very serviceable and durable polishit 
This mitt protects the hands and produces a | olisl 
you will find after once using, that this mitt is almost indis| 
sheepskin with wool on, is open across t! 1 slij 
than cloth—can be cleaned instantly with benzine or gasol 
it as we know you will like it. 


Send us label from a one-pound or larger can of Jo 
we will send you prepaid one - inson’s Polis 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is a con e finish and po 


8 pound cans, 50 cents per pound. If you dealer w 


FREE BOOK — Our new illustrated book The Pr 


Furniture ”’ 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON - - 








You of course know that Johnson’s Prepared Wax has been f 


SPECIAL FREE enka esahaen 


furniture, and woodwork. It pre eserves, beautifies, and f 
all dealers in paint. % pound can 30 cents; 1 and 2] 


will interest you. Write for today Ment 


‘‘ THE WOOD-FINISHING AUTHORITIES ’’ 


n’s Prepared Wax and Johnson’s 
ur wax and polish with our 
For the finest furniture, 


is now the recognized stand- 
it always given that more 


shown in illustration above). 
Without any exaggeration 


nade of 





Far better 
ou to try 





yared Wax and 
described 

T d floors, 
old by 


cents per pound; 4, 5, and 
yu, send direct to us. 


tment for Floors, Workwork and 
n HB7. 


Racine, Wis. 
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NUMBER TWO 





SUMMER HOME OF MR. PRESCOTT BIGELOW, MANCHESTER, MASS. 


“FOX HILL LODGE” 


N driving alone the main road which 
leads from Manchester to Magnolia, one 
comes suddenly upon one of the most 
charming of little homes, nestled at the 
side of the road, and surrounded by trees, 
and grounds which are fast being reclaimed 
from the natural state. This is the summer 
home of Mr. Preseott Bigelow. of 
Mass., and is known as “Fox Hill Lodge,” 
from the fact that in olden times the foxes 
were said to make their haunts here, and the 
hame so appropriately given is carried out in 
the artistic decorations in the interior of the 
house. The house was designed bv Sturgis 
and Barton, and is a copy of an English lodge. 


Boston, 


It is constructed of stueeo and stone. with 
trimmings of black wood, while at one side a 
striking feature is a large outside chimney, 
of rough stones and old bricks. The main 
entrance, a Duteh door, has an old-fashioned 
lateh, whieh is also seen on all the doors 
throughout the house 


By MARY H. NORTHEND 


The Lodge stands on the crest of the hill, 
below which is situated an equally attractive 
stable, and overlooks the ocean, a charming 
situation, with a view ever varying. 





THE HALLWAY AND STAIRS 


‘ 


The house is, both in its exterior and in- 
terior, one of the most charming to be found 
along the entire North Shore. It is strong in 
character and construction, its leaded case- 
ment windows opening outward, and daintily 
curtained. Entering through the Dutch 
doorway into the hall, we then enter the 
long corridor, with coved ceiling, which 
extends on one side of the house. Following 
out the idea of the house, the English paper 
on the walls represents feudal castles in leafy 
bowers, and this is set off by white-painted 
woodwork. Over the rail of the balustrade is 
thrown the emblem of the house—a foxskin. 

The floors are of polished wood, with rugs, 
and the only furnishings are old ancestral 
pieces. This corridor is well lighted by case- 
ment windows at one side, the sunshine 
being softened by delicate white curtains. 
At the right of the hallway is one of the most 
unique and charming of living-rooms, simple 
and vet showing the careful thought of the 
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owner, who has made this very simplicity a 
careful study. On the walls is an English 
hunting paper, and the spacious fireplace, 
with its crane and kettle, its iron firedogs 
and huge logs, and the close proximity of 
the dainty tea-table, on which are the great- 
grandmothers’ rare and precious china, are 
suggestions of blazing fires and cheer. 

From the living-room leads the den or 


smoking-room. This is in olive-green, with 
white woodwork; the mantel is crowned 


with an English hunting-picture, and at 
one side stands the old high desk, with quill 
pens of the grandfathers’ period, but now 


FLOOR PLANS 


desecrated to the use of the t 
a high stool in front of it 
From the den, thro 
door, one finds an out-« 
artistically fitted up with rus 
and the inevitable little tea-t: 

of cozy afternoon teas. 
Passing through the cor 

the gem of the 

whose color scheme is 


house 


The walls are treated 

and they and the paint 
are all white, while the 
red curtains 


falls SOttl 








t has nd at the sides 


ster nd dresser. 
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, and fills the room 
hue 


useless to describe in detail a 


on ke this, for everything in it is charm- 
es. i ttractive. It is at the end of the 

ive verlooking the water, and the walls 

x with rare English prints, represent- 

ches fox-hunt, with foxes of every deserip- 
yn t Rare bits of pewter are seen in every 

ite the room, on the shelves and on the 


On the dresser is also 
S sh china 
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ts’ quarters are entirely separate 


hite fro e rest of the house, and are at the left, 
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la THE LIVING-ROOM 
m- 

he the entrance to them being through a con- 
ls venient door in the corridor. 

nt The idea which is conveyed in this house 
lso 

« IN THE TRA 


OTH public and private collections 
have multiplied and increased many 
fold, especially in America, during 
the past fifty vears, and the great 
source of supplies has been naturally the Old 
World—England and the European states, 
not to speak of Egypt and the extreme Orient. 
Possibly one might also affirm that the great 
collectors have the English and the 
Americans. 

Meantime, in spite of many restrictions, 
the trade in antiquities has increased. The 
modern student has become the ‘“‘areholo- 
gist,” while the tradesmen have received, or 


been 








POLYCHROME ORNAMENTAL DELFT 
PLATE, IN DULL RED, GREEN, BLUE, 
AND YELLOW 


is more complete than in most houses of the 
kind, for careful thought has been put into 
each and every detail, so that each part may 


CK OF THE 


By FRANCIS H. HERRICK 
assumed, the old and worthy, if somewhat 
obsolete, title of “antiquaries.’’ Doubtless, 
the name is seldom deserved, and one is not 
surprised to find that too often their wares 
are but a spurious imitation of the antique. 

In all the ancient towns and capitals of 
Kurope these business ‘‘antiquaries’’ abound, 
and form a sort of nondescript guild, which 
deals in marbles, bronzes, pictures, 
prints, furniture, porcelain, coins, jewelry, 
and ornaments without end—indeed, in al- 
most every kind of object wrought by the 
device and art of man in stone, in metal, in 
wood, in ivory, in clay, or porcelain, and on 
paper or Like other tradesmen, 
they often frequent the same streets, and long 
ago division of labor gaye us the old print 
and book shops, not to speak of the well- 
defined trade in old pictures, furniture, and 
The objects on sale date from every 
period, but by far the greater number do not 
antedate the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
turies. 


books. 


canvas. 


marbles. 


In the larger shops, which occupy the 
better streets, the charges are high. To 


those few who know the ground and the sub- 
ject, important discoveries are still possible, 
even in the humblest and most 
places, where the stock in trade is often piled 
in hopeless confusion on the floor, or by some 
inscrutable principle of classification, is 
hidden in mysterious cupboards or drawers, 
where one must not expect historical exact- 
ness in the information offered, and where 
prices are seldom fixed, and bargaining is a 
matter of course. With all their short- 


gy 


obscure 





THE DEN 
correspond with its neighbor, and that 
throughout there shall be no discordant 


note. This is one reason for its success. 


ANTIQUARY 


comings, the modern antiquaries are an inter- 
esting class, and the traveler who does not 
make their acquaintance will miss some of 
the most fascinating shops in Europe. 

Wherever his legitimate prey, the for- 
eigner, comes, the antiquary is on the ground 
and alert. The business thrives from north 
Holland to southern Italy, and the banks of 
the Nile. Holland is esper ially rich in anti- 
quities of the country. Many of its larger 
towns museums, and all have their 
shops, in which one is likely to find Delft 
wares and Dutch clocks, as well as old silver 
and furniture. 


possess 





TYPICAL PEACOCK DELFT PLATE, IN BLUE 
AND WHITE, WITH YELLOW RIM. MARK 
OF BIRD’S CLAW AT BACK 
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Delft faience was primarily made by the 
Dutch as a cheaper substitute for the Chinese 
wares, which they imitated, both in color and 
design, and the first potteries were established 
at Delft at about 1600, or between 1596 and 
1611, the epoch of the foundation of the 
famous “Guild of St. Luc.’”’” Herman Pietersz 
was the father and the first great promoter of 
the industry, as appears from the records of 
Meesterboch of St. Lue, which was discovered 
in the Royal Library at The Hague in the 
middle of the last century, and gives a val- 
uable record of names, potters’ marks, and 
dates for the period from 1613 to 1715. The 
industry which for one hundred and fifty 
years made Delft one of the most im- 
portant manufacturing cities in Europe, 
reached its climax in 1680, when the 
number of workers employed in thirty pot- 
teries has been estimated at from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand, and the popu- 
lation of the town itself at not over twenty- 
four thousand souls. In 1780, the potteries 
were reduced to one-half the number; in 1808 
but seven remained; while after 1816 the few 
survivors dropped off quickly, and the famous 
industry _ be- 
‘ame extinct. 
The modern 
delft wares, 
which are 
manufactured 
on an exten- 
sive scale, 
represent the 
creation of a 
new industry 
rather than a 
revival of the 
old. Even 

A FOOT-SOLDIER were all the 

secrets of the 

old art preserved, it would be impossible 

to actually revive or renew it, owing to 
changes in taste and economic conditions. 

Of all the products of this art, which ex- 
tended over more than two centuries, nothing 
was more admirable of their kind than the 
blue peacock plate, and the best of their blue- 
and-white and polychrome tile. It would 
be difficult now to trace the origin of the pea- 
cock-feather design, but when once fixed it 
underwent little change, and when it bears the 
official mark of De Klaew (the pottery 
founded in 1662 by Cornelis Van der Hoeve, 
whose mark was the claw of a bird), or that of 
a few other noted potters, it was invariably 
well done. This favorite design was appar- 
ently copied widely in the northern provinces, 
where many specimens of cruder workman- 
ship are still to be found. 

No modern labor union was ever more ex- 
acting of its members, or more indifferent to 
what we should consider the rights of others, 
than was the guild of masterworkers at Delft. 
It em>raced eight bodies of the artists 
and workers of the city, representing every 
art and nearly every trade, painters of all 
grades, from artists to white-washers, potters, 
sculptors, engravers, tapestry weavers, and 
dealers in all the products of the arts and 
crafts. The guild had absolute control over 
every object produced, and no person was 
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BLUE-AND-WHITE DELFT PLATE, IN 
RARELY USED SYMMETRICAL DESIGN 
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DELFT TILE: SHIP UNDER REEFED 
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and animal lore, were a favorite dee. 
mn for the fireplace, the chimney, the 
en, and other parts of the home, as wel] 
churches and public buildings gene rally, 
were exported to k ngland, and not a 
yvund their way to the American colo- 
But little attention has ever been paid 
history of these old picture-tile, and 
specimens are seldom seen in public 
ns The more artistic designs, which 
knights in armor and on horse, gol- 
peasants, children at games, and sim- 
subjects, were by competent 
tsmen, but the coarser kinds were too 
o better than caricatures. The 
ther marked the period of decline, or 
ited from the northern provinces, over 
the guild of St. Lue had no control. 
when old houses or churches were 
lown in Holland, the tile were 
o the first comer, and brought very 
sets of the better pieces have now 

e rare, and command good prices. 
standard Delft tile were five inches 
a vhen not the component parts of 
r picture, bore at each angle small con- 
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ADAM AND EVE 


senting birds in cages, parrots, 

rs, and domestic animals, were 
iments for the fireside or chimney. 

his part of their industry, the Delft 

re the most original, for appar- 

g just like the small Dutch pic- 

id ever been produced, although the 
ideas involved were thousands of 
[t is possible that the Spanish oe- 

of Holland, which lasted a hundred 
nning in 1548, may have influenced 
some minor matters, as in the 

of polychrome designs, but this 

very obvious or important. Colors 
n blue, even in the famous peacock 
re very early used, at least before 

by a decree of the magistrates of 

e potters were required to adopt and 
the Guild House, their peculiar 
vhich were to be placed upon all their 


incipal Oriental tile which came from 
Persia, and the Island of Rhodes 
had pastes of a very fine quality. 
( ommonly lacked the pictorial 

the Dutch style, and formed parts 

| floral design, their coloring in 
irquoise-blue, and greens was 
easing, and they were excep- 

ge, being nearly ten inches square. 
robably no country in Europe in 
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IN THE TRACK OF THE ANTIQUARY 11 


which the search for antiquities is conducted 
more systematically than in Holland, and it 
would seem as if the local antiquaries had 
already marked every desirable or attainable 
piece in the kingdom. In the work of can- 
vassing they enlist the services of the coun- 
try peddlers, many of whom are Jews, who 
visit every house in their district, and acquire 
an exact knowledge of its contents. What 
cannot be bought on the spot, is reported to 
their masters in town, who take measures to 
effect a purchase, when not compelled to play 
awaiting game. The large stocks of “Delft” 
wares in the shops of Leeuwarden have been 
indiscriminately gathered in this way. Fine 
specimens may be found, but most of these 
pieces belong to the coarser grades, which 
were probably manufactured in Friesland. 

The trade in antiquities is well represented 
in Bruges and Antwerp, in Belgium, as well as 
in Paris, Rouen, and in all the larger towns of 
both France and Switzerland. The Swiss 
dealers collect from so many adjoining coun- 
tries that their shops possess little that is 
characteristic, unless we except the red, green, 
and white dishes which were made at Thun at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century in 
imitation of the flowery Strassburg wares, 
and the old pewter dishes and wine-flagons 
which still abound. London is the natural 
focus of the antiquities-trade in England, 
for the best of most things naturally finds the 
largest market. The country shopkeepers 
even come thither to buy, while the city deal- 
ers scour the country, or gather a part ol 
their stock from the small and often useless 
articles which alwavs tend to flow in the di- 
rection of their business. 

The variety of porcelains and majolicas 
produced in the provinces and cities of Italy 
was very great, and the Abruzzi, Savona, 
Urbino, Faenza, Caffagiolo, and other wares 
became famous in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but much that is now 
offered for sale pertains to the eruder or less 
artistic products. We should except, how- 
ever, the old apothecary jars, which as early 
as the fourteenth century were commonly 
objects of a high grade of art. The fixtures 
and contents of an old German A potheke may 





ROUEN FAIENCE, PROBABLY XVII. 
CENTURY 


still be seen in the Bavarian Museum at 
Nuremberg, and the exhibit is very interest- 
ing, but the Italian pharmacy of the same 
period was a far more gorgeous affair. Doubt- 
less the distinction was then made, as in our 
day, between the pharmacy (farmacia) for 
the sale of medicines, and the drug-shop 
(drogheri1), where liquors, certain 
herbs, and smaller articles were to be found. 
The medicines, as elixirs, tinctures, and 
pomades, were disposed in jars (vasi), and in 
jugs (brocci or brocconi, with handles and 
snouts), made in either majolica, china, or 
glass, as well as in oval wooden boxes elab- 
orately decorated in oils. 

A few of the older Italian pharmacies are 
still in operation, and parts of the old fittings 
may be seen in a shop opposite the Trevi 
fountain at Rome. The glazed jars and jugs 
of each shop were decorated in a uniform 
style, bearing in Roman or German letters 
its proper symbols, taken from the pharma- 


roots, 





ITALIAN PHARMACY JAR, IN SAVONA 
MAJOLICA, WITH ORIGINAL BRASS CAP. 
XVII. OR XVIII. CENTURY 


copeeia of those days, with possibly the date, 
and very commonly the coat of arms of the 
chief patron of the town or district. A com- 
mon form of the apothecary jar was that of a 
cylitidrical vase constricted at the middle. 
Brass caps were sometimes used, but since 
covers of any description are seldom pre- 
served, it is probable that at early times they 
were made of more fragile materials. Some 
of the older jars, which combine rich and 
harmonious coloring with pleasing designs, 
bring very large prices. So it has come 
about that the fittings of a small pharmacy 
of the Middle Ages, if preserved to the present 
time, would yield a fortune. 

Trade in genuine antiquities would seem to 
be of a precarious nature at best, for the sup- 
ply is naturally limited, and that it is being 
yearly reduced is a common lament of the 
antiquaries. Yet, in every nation the decay 
of families and fortunes is taken as a matter 
of course, and the work of the pawnbroker 
and of the auctioneer goes on merrily. We 
collect our treasures in books or pictures, 
in furniture or old china, knowing full well 
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ITALIAN PHARMACY JARS, IN BLUE AND 
WHITE SAVONA, AND BLUE, WHITE, 
AND YELLOW FAENZA 


that they are to be ours but for the moment, 
for some of our descendants may not care 
for these things, or may sell them to buy 
bread. It seems to be the lot of most beau- 
tiful objects which have escaped the fire and 
rust of centuries to change hands in the course 
of every two or three generations. At the 
same time it is a pleasant reflection that they 
tend to drift towards the greater security of 
the museum, under the protection of the 
state, where the public can enjoy them, and 
where they properly belong 


ART VALUES AND ART 
PRICES 


rQAHE wide gap between art values and 
art prices was strikingly illustrated 
last week, says The Nation. We pass 
over the price of $81,375—paid on 
Friday for a Renaissance crystal cup of ques- 
tioned authenticity—as inexplicable on any 
rational theory. A few days earlier, at 
Christie’s, Thomas Watson’s mezzotint after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ‘‘Lady Bamfylde”’ 
fetched $6,100. Thus a skilful black-and- 
white reproduction—of which many exam- 
ples must be in existence—brought a price 
within which a careful buyer may get a very 
fair original of Sir Joshua. Or, to put the 
matter in another light, a day or two after 
the record sale of what at best was a clever 
bit of copyism, a fine example of that master 
of the brush, Chardin, sold at Paris for 
$5,500, while at the same sale a veritable 
Sir Joshua teynolds brought only $2,640. 
It is clear that values, as perceived by 
artists and connoisseurs, by no means agree 
with the prices paid by collectors. To account 
for the discrepancy, many theories have been 
advanced, as that rarity is the principal crite- 
rion; but this is discredited in the case of the 
mezzotint engravers, whose works are far from 
rare. If only a few meritorious impressions 
were pulled from each plate, nearly all were 
promptly framed, and thus are preserved to 
this day. Of the small sheets of Diirer and 
Rembrandt, on the contrary, there has been 
unquestionably great loss and absolute de- 
struction, so that no principle of rarity 
would justify a collector in preferring to 
theirs the work of such engravers as Raphael 
Smith, the Wards, Watson, or Valentine 
Green. 








THE VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT IDEA 


HAT was regarded a few years 

ago as the vague dreams of a 

few idealists has developed into 

a volume of practical results 
that are sweeping over Europe and America. 
This is the agitation for beautifying the 
cities and towns, the plea for considerations 
of art not only concerning the house in which 
a man dwells, but the place where he spends 
his business hours. And the art aimed at is 
of the most precious type, because it is prac- 
tical, and because it is enjoyed not only by 
the owner or creator, but by his family, 
friends, and passing public. 

The text of the expounders of this gospel 
for the improvement of cities and towns is: 
Use the opportunities for beauty. 

It is undoubtedly the practicality of their 
preachment that has enabled the handful of 
reformers who, a dozen years or so ago, 
prayed for public attention to civie art, to 
behold the fruition of their labors in the 
fact that on both sides of the ocean are now 
to be found a multitude of associations and 
clubs devoted to advancing the artistic 
phases of city and country life. Societies for 
the beautifying of public parks, creating 
pleasure grounds, preserving forests, prevent- 
ing scenery from defacement—and no mat- 
ter if the elaborate and imposing titles of 
some of these bodies do suggest a touch of 
humor, their object is worthy, for it is the 
promotion of the public comfort and hap- 
piness. 

There are presented in connection with 
this article some photographs gathered by 
Henry Turner Bailey, of Scituate, Massa- 
chusetts, who is one of the leading spirits 
of the famous Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston. The work the Twentieth Century 


Century Club, like the 
has an “art commit 
devoted to studying 


An excellent substitute for 


is trying to do is typical of the work being 
attempted by organizations for civie ethics 
in Belgium, Holland, Paris, London, Edin- 
burgh, New York, Chicago, and the cities and 
villages of the civilized world generally, and 
these photographs are intended and believed 
to have general application. 


in the cities and toy 
the committee have | 


Boston can produce, 
fitness were believed 


The Twentieth the club’s ideas and 
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STREET IN SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Elms on one side to let in light, Rock Maple on the other to furnish shade 


By JOHN LIVINGSTON WRIGHT 
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in the earlier stage of its efforts, drew 
helpful suggestion from having the 
hildren of Boston write out answers 
are 1 ‘le, pointed questions which were dis- 
among the schools. These leaflets 
he children to tell what buildings, 
r localities they thought the most 
ind why; what they thought the 
why; as well as many other 
interesting queries. Recently 

tee has been collecting material 
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This material applies to 
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Village Beautiful. 
yved Conditions for Living in 
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should suggest inspiration of a 
namely, appropriateness for 
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possible realization, that is, 
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doubtedly this latter railway holds first place 
in this respect. 

Things like the above are what the Twen- 
tieth Century sort of organizations seek to 
inspire. 

Yet, how often, even in the country town 
of the educated and bookish East, and that, 
too, adjacent to the large city, is there need- 
less crudeness, rawness, and disagreeable, not 
tosay offensive, hodge-podging on every hand! 
—ill-kept walks leading from the station to 
the principal street; the “green,” or “com- 
mon,” littered and strewn with rubbish; trees 
dying for lack of care; great sign-boards on 
every vacant lot, and protruding themselves 
from every building, fence, and—trees even; 
the shops a commingling of various forms of 
shambly dry-goods boxes; the town hall a 
garish, repulsive affair, in the most inconve- 
nient location; the school building a com- 
bination of jumbled gables, towers, and 
minarets; a fad among people who are 
building new houses of some pretentiousness 
of using the same school-house jumble of 
balustrades and cornucopias and piazzas and 
porticos, and merey knows what ;—all—the 
whole array—buildings, walks, shops, parks 
thrown together without taste, sense, or hint 
of comfort or utility. 

These are the things the agitators for 
village improvement want to see done away 


A STREET IN OLD DEERFIELD, WESTERN MASS., SHOWING WHAT TREES AND TIME CAN DO FOR A VILLAGE 


with, and these pictures of Mr. Bailey’s are 
meant to show what taste can do—how, for 
instance, the little shanty of a railway-cross- 
ing tender can be less unsightly if there be 
but a vine trailing over the roof of the shanty; 
how a drinking-fountain can be designed 
and set with some reference to dignity and 
greatest convenience; how a new _ school- 
house can be built with simple, sensible out- 
lines; how it should set back from the 





MUNICIPAL WATER TOWER, SCITUATE, MASS. 


Transformed by Mr. Thomas W. Lawson from the sheet- 
iron Stand-Pipe that was an eye-sore 
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street, and bespeak “ room” and play-grounds; 
how the high-school may suggest dignity 
and inspiration to the older scholars, and be 
a fitting emblem of the town’s interest in 
education; how the new church can be 
built with sober, graceful lines, and not be an 
hysterical assemblage of all known and many 
unknown styles of architecture. Simplicity, 
repose, appropriateness—these are the attri- 
butes that the Twentieth Century organiza- 
tions are trying to have attend the building 
enterprises of country towns, to enter 
their designs for town halls, monuments, 
memorials, parks, aventues—in fact, all those 
activities which the village dweller charac- 
terizes as “‘improvements.” 

Public spirit can do effective things. 
Cyrus W. Field offered Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, ten thousand dollars if the residents 
would remove their front fences; and the 
fences did finally disappear. In New Haven, 
over a hundred years ago, there was formed 
an association among the citizens for the 
purpose of caring for the public “green” and 
the trees. Here was, in truth, the first vil- 
lage improvement association. And how 
practical and beneficent was the work of 
this organization is illustrated in New Haven 
being noted as the Elm City. Ruskin was 
a pioneer in this village-improvement idea; 
and to tell of how he inspired the Oxford 
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Let those who have some 
consulted before contracts 
ings and public parks a 
closed. Let it be rememeb« 


students to labor in beautifying Hinksey 
“oreen’’ is to tell of one of Ruskin’s most 
enthusiastic and far-reaching undertakings. 
The needs and opportunities for village 
improvement are almost limitless, but the 
key-note in the practical evolution of the 


architect, landscape-gard 
publie-works ideal in the country village is: 


in out-of-door art may 


dollars for the advice and suggest 


fort of not only the present but 
nerations. Harvard University has 
need of this phase of popular eduea- 
| as one of her offerings to this end 

the first American university to 
. course in landseape-gardening. May 
ple be ollowed by other colleges. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AVIARIES 


HOW TO BUILD THEM, HOW TO STOCK THEM 


ANY people imagine aviaries to be By HELEN LUKENS 
expensive luxuries, and consider 
the possession of one an impossi- 
bilitv. This is a mistaken notion. 

Every garden may have its  bird-house. 
While aviaries are often elaborately built 
and filled with rare and costly birds, they 
may be cheaply and plainly constructed, and 
stocked with native birds which the bird- 
lover can capture himself by searching woods, 
fields, and mountains. This will give him 
many a delightful day’s outing, and if he has 
any sentiment at all, he will prize the birds 
he catches far more highly than those he 
pays for in coin instead of effort. In South 
Africa are many porch aviaries. The natives 
catch birds by tying a- horsehair to a stake 
which has been driven into the ground. In 
one end of the horsehair is a noose which is 
spread around a shallow hole in which has 
been sprinkled seeds. When the birds come 
to eat, their feet become tangled in the rope, 
and while they are struggling for freedom 
the waiting native swoops down upon them 
and carries them off. This method of trap- 
ping birds is also followed to a certain extent 
in America. 

If well stocked with 
birds of various spe- 
cies and nationalities, 
an aviary furnishes 
instruction and enter- 
tainment for all mem- 
bers of the family, 
who are thus given 
opportunity to study 
the habits and man- 
nerisms of the feath- 
ered tribe. Lovers 
of pets may derive 
greatest delight in 
possessing and car- 
ing for birds: for 
although in their na- 
tive haunts of moun- 
tains, woodlands, or 
fields they may dart 
away in a panic at 
the approach of man, 
if treated kindly they 
become so tame as 
to chirrup excitedly 
when called, perch all 
about their keeper 
with absolute fear- 
lessness, eat from the 


hand, and make themsel\ 
home. There is a treme 
having birds acknowledg 
this way. It gives one 
The association is good 

I know of an aviary 
almost nothing, and 
pleasure and recreation 
square, and excepting 
the frame, is made enti! 
netting, which extends 
Inside this inelosure is 
and several shrubs, whet 
nest among the leaves q 
if allowed entire outdoor 
center is a shallow cemen 
fresh water constantly trick! 
an ideal bathing and drinki 
aviary, in which simplicit 
combined forees, are Calif 
species which the owne! 
engaged small boys to 
from the dealers. Mount 
quail are numerous in this colle: 


AVIARIES OF MR. VICTOR MORSE 
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hey are always graceful and 
Most of them were caught by 
bird enthusiast having pro- 
permit to catch quail for his 
()therwise he would have made 
le to arrest and fine, for the 
trict in regard to game mat- 


mnsists of a wire box three feet 
hteen inches in height. This 
» ground. A tunnel five 
five inches wide leading 
ide to the middle of the trap 
()ver this is laid a board six inches 
h so arranged that only two 
re left, one for the bird to 
the other for him to leave 
enter the trap. When once 
es confused, and instead of 
iy he came, he tries to get 
A trap of this kind 
fter frequently, for if given 
vestigate his prison, he will 
Quai » in bevies, and if one enters 
bound to follow, so that 
ten captured at a time. 
Aviary birds must 
be classified aeccord- 
ing to their disposi- 
tions. The owner must 
study their tempera- 
ments, and place in 
separate apartments 
those that are apt to 
fight, else there will 
be friction, antago- 
nism, and death. In 
this California aviary 
small swallows, lin- 
nets, towhees, black- 
birds, thrushes, 
finches, and scores of 
others thrive in one 
apartment. Because 
of his evil disposition 
and murderous ten- 
dencies, the butcher- 
bird, or shrike, is 
banished from the 
congregation and 
placed in a wire room 
by himself. He is an 
intrepid little fellow, 
with sharp beak and 
In col- 
oring and physique he 


ire sides 


strong claws. 
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AN EIGHT BY SIX AVIARY THAT COST $15 


Suitable for California and vicinity 


He will 
attack creatures many times his size. He 
takes great pride in catching insects, bugs, and 
snakes, and hanging them on the thorns of 
orange and other trees. In an aviary he would 
have a fine field for operations, for he relishes 
killing birds and eating their brains more than 
anything else. The road-runner, a large, long- 
tailed bird, which as a type has become 
famous as a rattlesnake killer, must also live 
alone, because he has cannibalistic inclina- 
tions. Those kings of melody, the mocking- 
birds, are quarrelsome. In breeding-time 
they are particularly cross, and woe be to 
the creature that annoys them. Thev not 
only attack birds, but seem to have a pro- 
nounced grudge 
Many times I have seen the curious spectacle 
of a mocking-bird clinging to and biting a 
dog’s back like a cir- 

cus expert lashing a 

horse, while the terri- 

fied canine, with tail 

between his legs, went P % ‘ 
yelping and racing 
down the street as 
if all the demons of 
hades were in »ur- 
suit. Cats are at- 
tacked in the same 
way. 

I know of another 
aviary built entirely 
of wire, that is two 
hundred feet long, 
sixteen wide, and 
twenty feet high. It 
is divided into apart- 
ments, so that birds 
that disagree may be 
Separated. This es- 
tablishment contains 
hundreds of birds 
from all parts of the 
world, their aggre 
gate cost amounting 
to several hundreds 
of dollars. So far, 
they have had no 
protection from the 


greatly resembles the mocking-bird. 


dogs. 


against cats and 


- 





A SUBSTANTIAL AVIARY WITH GLASS WINDOWS 
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INSTEAD OF WIRE 


Suitable for Eastern climates. Cost about $200 


weather other than the foliage of the trees, 
and they have thrived admirably under the 
warmth of California skies. To insure com 
pletely the health and comfort of the birds 
during the winter season, wooden houses are 
to be built at either end and in the center of 
this wire “flight.” The birds can then stay 
inside or outside as inclination dictates. 

The most satisfactory aviaries for the East, 
where the winter climate is rigorous, are 
those consisting of a house of wood or glass, 
to which is connected a spacious wire flight. 
Wooden houses do very well, and are inex- 
pensive, but glass houses are preferable be- 
cause they allow light and sunshine free 
besides making it possible for the 
birds to be seen from the outside. In con- 
structing a glass aviary the walls should be 
By this arrangement the 


access, 


of double glass 
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A WIRE AVIARY COVERED WITH VINES AND CONTAINING GROWING PLANTS. 


IT HAS A DIRT FLOOR 
15 


aviary will be additionally warm. The glass 
should be attached to a wooden frame. The 
general effect when finished is similar to 
that of the wire aviary. Contrivances can 
be made for heating these bird-houses, so 
that semi-tropical and tropical birds need 
not suffer from cold. Too much cannot be 
said regarding rustic frames for aviaries. 
Cedar and other woods with the bark left on 
make an extremely artistic foundation for a 
If the aviary is to be 
nothing can be more picturesque 
and attractive than to have it made entirely 
of rustic, after the fashion of log cabins or 
miniature Japanese pagodas. 

In the East attics are sometimes turned 
into aviaries, but this is unsanitary, not only 
for those who live in the house, but for the 
birds, as there is usually insufficient light 

and air, while the 

possibilities for thor- 

ough cleansing are 
- limited. 

The very substan- 
tial little aviary 
shown in an accom- 
panying photo was 
built for forty-five 
dollars. It is an oc- 
tagon, ten feet in 
diameter and twelve 
feet high. The floor is 
cemented. By some 
people cement floors 
are considered more 
sanitary, as they are 
easily washed and 
cleaned. By others a 
sand or grass floor, 
where the birds can 
scratch, is thought 
preferable. The roof 
is of shingles. The 
frame is covered with 
two hangings of 
coarse wire netting. 
The first wire is of 
one-half inch square 
mesh, and is nailed to 
the inner side of the 


glass or wire aviary. 
of wood, 
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two-by-four posts. The other wire, which is 
designated as five-eighths, and which is con- 
sidered most satisfactory for aviary purposes, 
is put over the outside of the frame. Thus 
there is a space of two inches between the 
two wires, which makes it impossible for 
hawks, butcher-birds, screech-owls, or other 
enemies to reach and molest the birds in the 
cage. 

To illustrate the importance of having a 
double-wired aviary, the owner of a bird- 
house with a single-wire covering tells sor- 
rowfully of his collection having been de- 
pleted by the small but vicious screech-owls. 
These bird villians came at night, frightened 
the aviary birds, until in a panic they left 
their perches and dashed against the wires 
in an effort to escape. This was what the 
owls had planned for. They reached through, 


A BUNGALOW ON MISERY 


HE bungalow which is shown on this 
page is a picturesque small home, de- 
signed by E. M. A. Machado, of 
Boston and Salem, and built at a cost 

of about five thousand dollars. It bears the 
romantic name of “ Ye Court of Hearts,” and 
Mr. George Lee, of Boston, is the fortunate 
owner. It is situated on Misery Island, 
just off the shore from Beverly Farms, and 
is reached by a steam launch. 

The exterior of the house is most attractive. 
Across the front is a wide veranda, where one 
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clutched their victims with thei | 


claw e for the birds to get out. A cement 
squeezed them to death, then let them drop and running water make this aviary 
to the floor. The owls derived no benefit eal bird home. : 
from these diabolical performanc: unles ‘mong the cheaper aviaries a long and 
they took pride in the is perhaps most desirable, for it 
athletics. livided more easily into several cages, 
Ordinary screen wire is le fon ry of this sort should face the south 
covering an aviary, if col » roof be arranged so that an abun. 
frightened when clinging to the screen, 1 of sunlight can find access. On the 
wire is so fine and so clos voven his tot slope, and running the entire length of 
will catch, and most likely be pulled off Wire netting three or four feet 
he struggles to get away hould substitute roof shingles. This 
Many avairies have but one di and i he place warm and bright. The 
consequence birds sometimes es pe at re mav be protected from cold and rain 
ing time. This forty-five Ql ry has retching canvas above the opening. It 
two doors: the first one opens 1 wire excell idea to have canvas curtains 
hallway, three feet wide and four feet lon; ver sides as well as the roof. They can 
The other leads from the hall into the mai ( » when not in use. : 
zage. With this arrangement the s litt luded in the August issue.) 


ISLAND 


can sit at ease in one of berle | in natural wood, with plaster 
willow chairs. The general appearances wainscoting and the ceiling. A 
that of a stucco finish I ingalow ‘ts from the farther side of the 
stained a soft yellow, half-timbered und ind leads to a gallery which runs 
the eaves, giving it the ai I se of the | three sides. The bedchambers lead 
early English period. Th lows; he main room, on the opposite 
square, and have shutters with hearts carvi ie kitchen. A large fireplace adds 
in them to carry out the nam 1eness, and gives cheer and warmth 


The front door ‘ainy days. 
living-room, which is desig ls which surround the bungalow 
as the arrangement plainly shows. It is at t in their natural state, that it may be 
once the living-room and 1 roon r sett ; 


opens urect to the ( 


ng to this home by the sea. 











TWO VIEWS OF THE LARGE ROOM, MR. LEE’S BUNGALOW 











FLOWER-WORK AMONG SCHOOL 


T is Just about fifteen years since the 
question of town and village im- 
provement began to agitate public- 
spirited men and women. During 

this period of transition flowers and 
plants have been distributed by women’s 
clubs among the poor women and children, 
in an effort to bring some beauty into 
colorless lives. The work was at best 
spasmodic and has been abandoned, as far 
as plants are concerned, in many places, 
although the flower distributions grow 
larger and larger in the great cities. 

For eleven years the Minneapolis Im- 
provement League has given seeds to the 
children of the public schools, and its 
flower work has brought a fame that has 
increased the labor and correspondence 
of the indefatigable committee. Last year 
seeds were distributed to thirty thousand 
children and thirty thousand gardens were 
made. Some of them rambled over spa- 
cious back yards, and others were con- 
fined to starch-boxes and tomato-cans. 

“Please may I borrow your yard for the 
summer?” begged a small mite, in what 
might be called the slum district, if Min- 
neapolis had a slum, of a man lounging on 
the steps of a house which boasted possi- 
bly five feet of ground behind it; “I 
want to make a garden.” 

“ An’ what’ll you plant?” asked the 
lounger, lazily. 

“Seeds!” The mite’s voice was tri- 
umphant, and she opened her grimy hand 
to show five nasturtium-seeds, lving on 
the moist, pink palm. 

The lounger not only loaned the ground, 
but helped in the preparation and the 
planting, and the next year had a garden 
of his own in a vacant lot several blocks 
away. 

The object of the league is to promote 
the health, cleanliness, and beauty of the 
city, and the children are valuable work- 
ing partners. The flower-work was un- 
dertaken to interest them, for all boys 
and girls love a garden and will make one 
if they have the opportunity. No social 
distinctions are recognized, and the flower- 
work, like the public schools, is “for the 
people and by the people. ” 

In the spring circulars are sent to the 
principals of the different buildings, ask- 
ing how many children want gardens this 
year, how many are willing to do the 
work themselves, how many would like to 
raise vegetables, how miany flowers, what 
varieties would they like to have. 

When these questions are answered the 
committee can commence work. The 
pansy, sweet pea, carnation, nasturtium, 
aster, and “some climbing plant” are the 
favorite flowers, and the favorite vegeta- 
ble, according to one boy, is “anything 
to eat.” 

Several of the seed stores and nurseries 
donate seeds, although the bulk of what 
is used is purchased by the league. For 
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the first eight years flowe1 


exclusively, and the veg 


introdueed for the purpost 


the older boys. This su 
were chosen in relation 
study. Many of the b 
triets that afford no 
study, and the bulbs, se 
and flowers, which for 
work, will increase thi 
dents and save time 

for the teacher. 

After the seed is distri 
fied, and the hopeful gar 
clasping the precious pla 
hot little hands. The ex 
ing is followed by 
until the green shoots 
soil. The children uss 
see if the seed had gen 
have learned to wait 
shows them. Patience 
of the lessons they hav: 


After the leaves appear 


box or can garden usually 
with him to show how 

There is something new t 
and little hands are 


the school-room as Mike ti 


long the stems of his nastu 
or Jennie tearfully narrat 
was broken by a neighbor’ 

The list of crimes and ca 


and the miniature garden 
chickens serious 
boys were a nuisance 
seeds were distributed 
gardeners themselves 
something which large 
fear in common, but 


sarry water in leaky pans 


mother’s best pitcher, 1 
indignation. 

Rewards are offered 
wishes to keep in touch 
and does not want thi 
their interest ceases wit! 
but the rewards culti 
selfishness, for they 


schools, not the individu 


children are successful 


seeds their school-room is 


“ast or a picture, rep! 
masterpiece. 

The gardens are visit 
the committee during J 
tors hear pitiful storie 
brave plans for growing 
another year. 

One summer three hu 
dren were taken to the 
station to see Professor S 
den. He gave them : 
tion of the preparati 
planting of the seeds 
value. 
of Minneapolis and St 
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enemies 


The next year all 
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Many 


CHILDREN 


taken to the agricultural school. 


foreed to forbid the invasion. 
of the league has been sup- 
th school gardens, and at 
the buildings adjoining vacant 
ween secured at a nominal rent. 
nade the soil ready, planted 
even the primary tots assisting 
' buckets, and raised all of 
ecessary for the school nature 


usiastie did the children beeome 
began to improve the school- 
Hedges and shrubs were bought 


ey raised from selling old rubbers, 


spent their Saturdays haul- 

» cover the sand. 
lren have learned in a practical 
and beauty of vegetables and 
families have raised their 
tatoes beeause small Annie se- 
a dozen seeds at the spring dis- 
was so intrustin’,” 
{aman who had spent his days 
| his daughter asked his aid in 
ng a baking-powder can into 


know it 


ts as well as the children have 

ted and stimulated. They 

| the commercial value of a 

lots once littered with rub- 

neat and productive. Chil- 

be kept busy, and there is truth 

in regard to Satan as a 

Raising flowers and vege- 

occupation that develops the 
body, and soul. 
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BACHELOR’S-BUTTONS 
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under the 


HIS is a splendid little bright 


iced character,”’ writes Mr. 
Schuyler Mathews in The Beau- 
tiful Flower Garden. “It is 
adverse circum- 
[t will grow in the shade, when 
's will not; it will stand the hot 
tle, and immediately regain its 
the first bit of shade and a 
water. It hardly asks for 
sand to flourish in, and it is 
loomer. If one would know 
I flowers can grow, they 
ked and placed in a vase of 
- the inerease in size two or 

s afterward is very noticeable. 
ve all, I value the bachelor’s- 
t beautiful blue color it 
to the garden; a blue, if not 
at least very nearly so, as 
one or two points toward 
ine. Let us compare it with 
ster obtainable and note its 
Jesides blue, ther 
charming colors— 


most 


tone. 


other 


th pale pink center, deep violet, 


urple with an edging of white, 


ions too numerous to mention.” 














GARDENS AND GARDEN-POOLS 
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A SUN-DIAL CIRCLE AND POOL A LILY-POND SET IN A LAWN 


A GARDEN HEDGES IN A SMALL GARDEN 
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A BACK-YARD LILY-POND, SALEM, MASS. A POND-LILY POOL ON THE NORTH SHORE 








THE ABOLITION OF THE 


By ROBERT C. 


N the preceding article of this series, 
entitled “Some Economical Floor 
Plans,”’ a distinctive feature of each 
scheme is the entrance on the long side. 
This arrangement does not appear at first 
sight to be suited to the average suburban 
lot; at least it is contrary to the customary 
suburban arrangement in which houses are 
built lengthwise, 
side by side, which 























SPENCER, JR. 


My chief aim in this article is to persuade 


the suburbanite who feels that he cannot 
afford to own and maintain a piece of ground 
one hundred feet wide, that the only right 
and proper way to plan his home is that 
indicated in diagram No. 2, that a width of 





suggests the man- 
ner of packing sar- 
dines in a box, when 
the lots are reduced 
to a frontage of 
thirty feet. This 
system of subdivis- 
ion and building is 
radically wrong, and 
follows from wrong 
street planning, or 
rather lack of plan- 
ning, from which 
most American 
cities suffer. 

The newer sub- 
urbs, as a rule, show 
no improvement on 
the old system. In 
them the _insuffi- 
ciency of deep, nar- 
row lots is mitigated 
by the cheapness of 
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land and the in- 
creased unit of 
width, seldom less 
than fifty feet, and 
often one hundred or more. 

Upon lots of the latter width the house 
may be set in the usual way—narrow end 
to the street—without entirely sacrificing the 
possibilities of the place. Many who build 
on sites of this latter frontage fail to take 
advantage of their opportunity to do the 
right thing, and are too much influenced by 
a short-sighted land economy, which suggests 
the probable future sale of forty or fifty feet. 
After the sale has been made and the new 
neighbor’s house (on orthodox lines, of 
course) has been built, each can enjoy a 
beautiful view into each other’s windows at 
close range. 

The next degree below this is the thirty- 
foot lot and plan, with windows of adjacent 
houses a few feet apart. The last step is 
into a flat, where light shafts or narrow 
courts separate, or rather unite, neighbors. 


A house should be good to behold from all sides with no unsightliness about i I 
view from one of the gardens in a well-planned and thoughtfully-impro 


from fifty to seventy-five is su 
for such a plan of house and grounds, and 
that for any other arrangement such grounds 
are inadequate. 

We move out into the suburbs to get 
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A few of the numberless examples of all that a h 
grounds adjoining ought not to 
where there might be gardens affordir 
out-door home life. The principe 
adjoining house at close range 
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A\RD 

r of the country sunshine and air— 

bit of greenwood and garden, a few 
flowers of our own—but we make 

of it if we put too little money into 
little thought into planning our 
whole before we build. We mean 

t bad example is too often thought- 





ywed if we build, and we are at 
the merey of land- 
lords if we rent; and 
landlords seldom 
seek expert advice 
as to the planning 
of either houses or 
grounds. Anything 
in the prevailing 
mode which will rent 
or sell at a profit is 
good enough. The 
man who is_ par- 
ticular must usually 
build for himself or 
go unsatisfied. 

The average small 
place, built on a 
wrong plan, is made 
still less habitable 
by ourabsurd Amer- 
ican way of living 
on our front door- 
steps, and throwing 
all our neighbor- 
hood grounds _ to- 
gether into a com- 
mon space, which is 
neither public park 
nor private garden, 





to trespassers, yet affording no 


outdoor family life. 
my colleague, Mr. R. Clipston 


> 
Boston 


r suburbs generally, we see number- 


ples of all that a house with grounds 
ought not to be, and generally 
fault of the householder himself, 
wants what is best. If two plans 
before him, the one simple and 
h grounds so laid out as to enable 
pleasure and profit from them, 
‘ther more showy and ornate, but 
nds which by no possibility could 
ure to any but the passer-by, 
not choose the former? I surely 
would, and be thankful for the 


ity. One is under a certain obliga- 
the community; but this does not 


throwing one’s place entirely open 
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to publie view, any more than it does to throwing one’s place open 
for the public to trample over. A well-meaning movement, but one 
vicious in its results, is that which in recent years has advocated the 
abolition of fences, hedges, and walls to divide one’s house and land 
from the street and from one’s neighbors. It was thought that this 
made the general appearance of a neighborhood more attractive. 
There is, of course, some truth in this, and it is the reaction against 
the other extreme, which one sees exemplified here and there in Eng- 
land, where a suburban street may be but a long line of high wall, 
broken only by the occasional gate which gives access to the sched- 
uled ground within. There is certainly a ‘golden mean.’ ” 

The term “back yard” is an Americanism, and so is the nondescript 
portion of the average home grounds which it characterizes. Every 
reader of these pages may, if he has still to build, abolish for himself 
this makeshift of home planning, and at the same time point the way 
for others, in building a house good to behold from all sides, with no 
unsightliness about it. The “back yard’ will be, instead, ‘‘the 
garden,” with walled inclosure or with hedge and trellis to close it in, 
according to his purse. The ‘front yard” will no longer be common 
open ground, but a thick-set hedge, or masses of tall shrubbery, with 
perhaps a low wall for vines to clamber over, will give it the needed 
degree of privacy and individuality. 

In a small place the question naturally arises, Where shall we dry 
our clothes? A small space will answer for clothes, screened off by a 
trellis of rough stained wood overgrown with grape-vines. The ac- 
companying photograph shows how this may be done. 

A driveway is unquestionably a convenience in handling fuel, ashes, 
and garbage, but is far from being a necessity. The inconvenience 
and extra expense due to its omission, are many times offset in these 
very small places by the privacy and beauty attainable in their 
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GARDEN VIEW OF A HOUSE AT INDIANAPOLIS 
Showing the kitchen yard screened by a trellis of stained wood and old grape-vines 
R. C. SPENCER, JR., Architect 
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The plan of a group of houses on lots 50, 60, and 75 feet in width. and of the usual depth, 
showing how they should be spaced to afford gardens instead of ** back yards,’’ with 
hedged or walled inclosures, walks, seats, and small screened spaces for drying 
clothes, For gardens with a tennis-court a frontage of at least 100 feet would be 
required. These houses vary in size from 25x36 to 25x 46, and each is practically 
independent of its neighbors as to outlook, 


gardens, which, like all good things, have their price. The price in 
this instance is worth the consideration of every householder. 

The service drive need not be omitted, however, in order that 
houses may be built and grounds improved as here advocated, if 
adjoining neighbors co-operate in making a single common driveway 
between houses take the place of two. Such common drives would, 
of course, terminate in a turn of smal] radius between the buildings, 
the center planted with a mass of flowering shrubs. Two of my 
neighbors have built such a driveway in common—the center of the 
turn planted simply with a luxuriant mass of golden elder. Of 
course, with a frontage of seventy-five feet or more there is room 
enough for a private driveway. A small place will appear larger if 
walks and paths are kept toward the boundaries rather than on 
center of axial lines. 

While somewhat outside the scope of this article, a few words 
concerning the construction of walks may not be amiss. 

Cement naturally gives the best service for the removal of snow 
in winter, but is far less agreeable in color than dull red bricks, 
which keep their place very well, bedded in sand on a foundation of 
cinders or gravel. The grouting of cement, filling the joints between 
the bricks, adds to the smoothness and durability of the walks, and 
prevents grass from sprouting where it is not wanted. Brick walks 
so laid cost less than good cement walks, and their soft, quiet tones 
render them agreeably inconspicuous on a small place, except for 
garden walks, which rhay not be used during the winter months. 

It is entirely practicable to color cement walks a soft brick-red by 
the use of mineral color in finishing coat, the coloring material 
apparently having little effect upon the durability of the work. 

In the city of Indianapolis there is a large piece of such work in 
the midst of the retail shopping district, which appears to be wear- 
ing quite as well as the uncolored walks. 

For a small service driveway, paving brick is also an excellent 
material, which, if used, does away with the necessity for a separate 
service walk. If the drive be of macadam, as it should be unless it 
be of brick or cement, a top dressing of fine crushed dark colored 
granite is more agreeable to the eye than a lighter colored material 
in common use. An excellent granite for this purpose comes from 
Wisconsin, and is of a deep, reddish purple, shading into gray, which 
becomes lighter as it is pulverized by use. 
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INGALL’S HOUSE, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


MRS. 





HNGLED COTTAGES 











INGALL’S HOUSE, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF MRS. 











CCASIONALLY the collector, bent on 

tea-pots or Jugs, comes across a tureen or 

a fruit-dish, teo large for cupboard or 

cabinet, but so glowing in color, so 

attractive in design, that it is straight- 

wav added to the collection. Of such a class are 

the graceful fruit-baskets and the dark blue tureen 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

Pierced fruit-dishes are among the quaintest of 
English designs. Many cf the ‘china baskets,” as 
they were called in the old days, came from Leeds, 
others from the Wedgwood, Crown Derby, and 
Staffordshire potteries. That they were also made 
at the Caughlev works is demonstrated by the pretty 
willow specitnen depicted in illustration I. Here is 
a piece of willow that makes a mere plate seem 
commonplace by comparison. 

Upon the low oval base, with its delicate open- 
work border, is the usual willow picture, the story 
of which has been recently told in THe Hovse 
BeautiruL. An old rhyme, written in Stafford- 
shire more than a hundred years ago, describes the 
main points of the pattern: 


“Two pigeons flying high, 
Chinese vessel sailing bv, 
Weeping-willow hanging o’er, 
Bridge with three men, if not four, 
Chinese temple, there it stands, 
Seems to cover all the land, 
Apple tree with apples on, 
A pretty fence to end my song.” 


The basket reproduced is white, with the excep- 
tion of the border and handles, which are of the 
well-known Caughlev blue, darker than later willow 
ware, vet scarcely reaching the richness of Stafford- 
shire blue, which must remain for all times the 
standard by which English blues are measured. 

In spite of its interesting history, willow ware has 
been derided by many collectors, and openly 
scorned by others. It is the least popular—and 
consequently the least valuable—of English blue 
ware, with the possible exception of light blue 
Staffordshire, which, in strict china parlance, can- 
not be termed ‘‘ old.” 

Willow ware in America has received its unenvi- 
able reputation from the fact that most of the 
pieces found in this country are late willow, made 





in Staffordshire after 1830, and having no connec- 
tion with the original Caughley pieces. 

It is well for those who are interested in willow 
to bear in mind that there are many varieties of the 
pattern, and that the ware was made at a half-dozen 
or more potteries. The design is an English render- 
ing or translation of oriental motives—based on a 
Chinese love storv—more English than oriental, 











Still another Caughley 
ross * Warranted Staffordshire” 
ag i rivt , und upon many willow pieces, made 


and not good English at that r | potter n Turner pieces 
has never been successsful iz 

tating the oriental. Th | 
justifving Alice Morse Earle’s t it is r 1800 
‘neither fish, flesh, fowl, 
It does not show the decora 





ed willow. It is either very new 
ng that colorless period ol E-nglish 


in all Chinese designs, nor does Englis r wing the decline of the Stafford- 
patterns in spirit and force N New willow is so poorly printed, 
forms a unique phase in | Englis} I it it can be told at a glance. The 
ceramics, and no collection of i mplet rders do not meet, and the bridge is 


without one or more specimens. Late vy v should 


mere blots and dabs of washed- 
not be considered; but a piecs eal N 


x could be uglier than this willow, 
Standard”’ ware of cheap restaurants 


under the sun, unless it be the 
ten reproduced. This is another 
of interest on the part of 

lls the edge of enthusiasm to see 
old plate or platter, known 
a full century, displayed in a 
1 premium with a pound of tea 
willow  fruit- 
odern maker of cheap wares would 

pI delicate and costly a 

: nipulation was necessary in all 
and this unique willow 
. rming example Equally graceful 

WILLOW FRUIT-BASKET ! ! the Staffordshire basket of con- 
Here is the deep, glowing blue 

s of We od, Clews, Adams, 

brated Staffordshire potters, 

g 4 ; issociated—that rich, lustrous glaze 


car overtake a 


oduce st 





pieces, 


varieties, whether Caughley, S 
or Wedgwood, would be of 
Thomas Minton drew 
Thomas Turner of Caugh! 
specimens are called both ‘Tu 1 “Caug ieee 
ley.” Sometimes the name Sal d oenilin telat 
the ware, for the pottery was | 
of Salop. Minton, who in 
immortal princess, the bridg 
and the pagoda, has not b M 
ton’s fame rests upon his 
perhaps, glory enough for o1 
Minton made willow war 
varieties of the pattern to 
untrained eye, the different ad: 
alike. Count the apples 
maker be known, also by 
thereof. The original Caugh! 
trees, which in china license ha ted as 
the apple, the willow, the fi the peacl 
The sixth awaits a label. It i 1 tl 
tree with spots, the tree t 
with eyes. Thirty-two apples m ted on the 
Caughley pieces. Spode copi ng TAFFORDSHIRE FRUIT-BASKET 
a slightly different fence. It t 
study the fence. Three fig 
bridge in the early patterns 


i workers have sought in vain 
clay, manipulated in the same 
nd glazed under like conditions, pro- 
Collectors of “ histori- 
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\is fact when they pay exorbitant 


who added a fourth—for it is 1 t S rdshire blue. They know that rare 
the willow story. The three ; e] : rreptitiously reproduced, but they 
Koong-shee, her lover, Chang nd ; 4 that tl e new blue ‘cannot deceive. 
her honorable father, the mand I 1 te v\ te, platter, tureen, or fruit-dish, the 
these celebrated personages as is t be imitated rhe blue is as distinctive 
does the old Staffordshire i Hawthorne, and in its way quite 
quate. 
Wedgwood altered the | { ———— 


introducing two more apples 


Adams cot +h BOOKS RECEIVED 








up to thirty-four. 
oe apples, _ Dave ( th ( LES SCRIBNER’S Sons 
number to twenty-five. C! 1 thirt ke ; 
four, but otherwise made no ch ( < is, by Edith Wharton.  8vo, 
picture. All used the same Cl ; 
gave his ware a deeper coloring Bopns-MERRILL Co. 

If the apple counting is too g [ f the Cardinal, by Gene Stratton-Porter. 
of the maker, found usually uy os : 
piece, will settle a disputed ques Wed d Howarp WILForD BELL 
Clews, and Spede used thei! va I Words, by Richard Chenevix Trench. 
their custom in making all t] eI 56c. net 
branded his pieces with a ( ( 9 fter Dor Manners of the Americans, by Frances 
mistaken for a crescent, and ded ar M ope. 16mo, 64c. net. 
S. for Salop. Crossed swords sionally } Documents. 16mo, 72c. net. 
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A Food 
to Work On 


Work! Work!! Work!!! 


Lots of energy is needed to keep up the 
pace. In the struggle, the man with the strong 
body and clear brain wins out every time. 





’ 











The man of to-day needs something more 
than mere food; he needs a food that makes 
energy—a food to work on. 





Although some people may not realize it, 
yet it is a fact, proved and established beyond 
doubt, that soda crackers—and this means 
Uneeda Biscuit—are richer in muscle and 
fat making elements and have a much higher 
per cent. of tissue building properties than any 
other article of food made from flour. 


aAze 


That this is becoming known more and 
more every day is attested by the sale of nearly 
400,000,000 packages of Uneeda Biscuit, the 
finest soda cracker ever baked. An energy- 
giving food of surpassing value—sold in a 
package which brings it to you with all the 
original flavor and nutriment perfectly pre- 
served. Truly the food to work on. 
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Whoever you are—whatever you are— 


wherever you work—Uneeda Biscuit. 5 
i 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The Crowning Grace - 
to the Home 


Home builders and everyone interested in home 
beautification should make themselves familiar 
with the famous Royal Mantels. Produced in 


the centre of the finest hard-wood section of the 
country, they combine the natural beauty of 
rare woods 


with the ar- 
tistic design- 
ing of the 
most expert 
workmen. 
The saving by 
tags ey direct 
m the factory is 
not the least point 


let “ The Advance 
Courier,” showing 
the many styles 
and the extreme 





care taken in the 
construction of 


Knoxville, Tenn. 















| E PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


NO gumiming to clog neck of bottle— No 
sediment— will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2oz. bottle retails at 
\ Sc., Or sent by mail for 10e.; also balf- 
Pints, pints and quarts. 


LE Page’s Photo Paste, 


202. size retails6c.; by mail. ea 


E PAGES 

lE PAGES GLUES 
102. bottle or tube, 10¢c.; by mail, 12c, 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 144 Essex Ave., Gloueester, Mass. 


N. T0G A CENTLEMAN’S 
a3 DRESSINC CHAIR 
which presses and creases your trousers while you 
sleep. Provides an improved hanver for coat and 
vest, a handy = ace for slippers or shoes. This chair 
will POSITIVELY prevent baggy knees by 
soo Ibs. pressure instantly applied. Your 
a clothing will appear as FRESH EVERY 

W MORNING as if just from the tailor’s. 
Saves its cost in six months and will last 
a lifetime. Indispensable in a gentleman‘s 
apartment. Price within reach of all. Write 
to-day for ill. descriptive folderand price. 3 























































The newest, hand- 
somest, most novel 
and durable wall- 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decorat 
ed in oil colors. Tile 
effects. High and 
low relief patterns. 
Applied to the wall 
like paper. Water- 
proof and sanitary. 
600 styles. We will 
match any color in 
any style. Ask your 
decorator or write 
to us. 











THE PASSING OF THE DI 


FOR A COOL SUMMER HOME 


WICKER FURNITURE APPROPRIATE 
FOR USE IN HOT WEATHER 


NCREASE in variety and styles of furnitur 


especially adapted for 
is very noticeable this seas vs the Phila 
delphia Record. The 1-Wago in in 
provement on the m I re, al 
will be found a useful 
furnishings, especially w s for th ( 
tea on the lawn or porch. It ud wicket 
the predominating color being red, with an inte1 
weaving of green and tan. Outd hairs, mod 
a= after the pictures of Englis h chairs, witl 





pr er it a These are useful for the m as well 


as the piazza, and another article of piazza furni 
is a small wicker book-case. This is lar 
hold a convenient number s i 
as to be easily moved about 





The useful little accessory t t " called 


“Curate’s delight,” is a I red stand, the 
shelves graduated in size, and design: 

plates ot cake, biscuit, and iri dil 
served with afternoon tea : ness 


emphasized when it is const 


furniture. This is constructed 1 | rathet 
severe lines, suggesting the mission fur \ 
out being quite so straight and s [wo arn 
chairs have cane backs S nd tl d 








the framework is a dark brown, d 

The plainness of this desig 1 t) 
although a novelty, it is : 
the more showy red and 
will no doubt appeal to hi 
tive tastes. 

Shirt-waist boxes are 
value, and there is so muc! 
they may be had in many d es 
style, and at prices to suit | 
In addition to those of o1 
are quite expensive, there 
with burlap, chintz, or cr t] 
covered with wall-paper, t! 
in price, are not only equall 
artistic. A new shirt-wais 
a fine quality of Japanese m g if 
bamboo. Its distinguishing 1 fr le¢ 
ration, in the form of disks nd 
forest green hue. There a1 ori 
mental circles, and they gi 
required by the neutral-hu 

In order that these visitors 
comfortable in their bungal vs pe 
furniture is now provided for thei: and of the 
various types Adirondack birch the mos 
appropriate and admired. Scor irticles ar 
fashioned from this wood, the na coloring ar 
form of which is preserved as far as possibk \ 
summer furniture en is a fascinating occupatior 
just now, and one that is pr 


AN ENGLISH COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


66 HE LEASOW! show pp 
site page, is an atti ntr\ 
house, built from design Ernest 
Newton, the well-know: t and 
author of a “Book of ¢ H , 


Weather tiling has been u 
two half-timbered gables 
framing, the pale brown color « 
the white plaster. 





WOLFE 
MANSION 


The Dewolfe mansion at Bristol, R. I l one « 
the most celebrated colonial hous the country 
was recently destroyed by fire. T! ouse was:built 
a century ago by United Sta Senator Jame 
Dewolfe, and contained a rare colle colonial 
furniture. A Gilbert Stuart portrai Washingto1 
was also lost. Senator Dewolfe was one of the lead 
ers of Rhode Island society at the beginning of the 
last century. He frequently drove to Washingtor 
in his tallyho, and in the War of 1812 he fitted out 
the privateer Yankee. 





Let us originate 
nd engrave for you 


A Family Crest 
C oat of Arms 


n your stationery or 





From 
very slight 
data we 
will be 
pleased to 
submit 
original 
designs for 
any line 
of the 
Engraving 
or 
Emboss- 
ing art. 


lic decorations were never 
popular favor than at the 
We have made a life stu 
and engraving 
rk, and can guaran 
t discriminating real 
lay for designs and prices. 
LAND ENGRAVING CO. 





t for carpet tacks; one foot for mattin; 
Simply change the feet to pull either. 
easure on the handles lifts the tacks 
ut of the floor without destroy- 
Saves the matting 
Made of the 
of steel, 
ng to break 
Anyone 
a house 


NERAL "SPECIALTY co. 
Harrison 

allding, 

ladelphia. 











atter where you live, a KEWANEE AIR PRESSURE 
placed in the basement of your house will give you 
ter supply equal to city water mains. No elevated 
> freeze or blow over. 
are. OLMSTED BROS, the well known landscape 
t f Brookline, Mass., write 





1ld strongly advise architects to investigate your 
t enables the owner of a country place to avoid 


water tank tower, we are sure the gain in beauty and 
ty of the landscape will be worth a great deal.” 


T¢ 


escriptive Catalogue of Kewanee Weter Works 


Plants will be sent on Application 


NEE PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY CO. 
Drawer F, KEWANEE, ILL. 
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AN ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE) Get the heating outfit 


|| now! —before Winter 
comes. 



















oe wv 
mney at. 





Now, before Winter — not then, 
when it’s here—is the time to put 
in steam or water warming, when 


‘THE LEASOWES,’’ FOUROAKS NEAR BIRMINGHAM. GARDEN FRONT Z 
ERNEST NEWTON, Architect as in the Fall. Be ready to make 


makers and fitters are not rushed 


ee eres 


your own weather in your own 





home, store, church, school or hotel 
—in country or city -— at the turn 
of a valve. 


| AMERICAN, [DEAL 


automatically follow the weather up and down—all rooms, 
| nooks and hallways are uniformly, healthfully warmed. 
Anyone can take care of an IDEAL Boiler. The fire 
keeps all night — the house is cozily warm in the morning. 
Any fuel may be used, even to cheapest soft coal screen- 











ings. The fuel and labor savings pay for the outfit, which 


outlasts the building it heats. The freedom from ashes in 
the living rooms saves much housework, You will need 
our catalogues to select from—sent free, on request, stating 


size and kind of building you wish to heat 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 5. CHICAGO 


PSSSSSSOH 


GRILLES—" Direct from factory” 
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THT T No. o25, 48xrzinches . $3.60 
ees Mee eee 
1 / +] i} No. 230, 48x24 Inches, 
by — ea H with Curtain Pole . $4.50 
a co Retail value . e . 9.00 
a. 57) aN La No. 411, 48x 14 Inches 
haa well [bees | with Curtain Pole . $9.75 
SA} th Retail value . ° « 39.50 
0 —— Others from $2.50 up. Larg- 
est assortment. Division 
ape Screens and special Grilles to 
BFDRGDM | order, 
oid | The prices we quote on the 
~ | above grilles are astonishingly 
a |} low, and we are only ableto quote them for the reason that we manttac- 
| ture them in large quantities. We know these designs cannot be dupli- 
|| cated anywhere on earth for less than double the price we ask. | 
} | ik) 5 buys solid oak Mantel, 78 in. high, 54 or 60 in. wide, 
is y | . 24 x 14 Mirror, with Tile and Grate. 

. = —_ Write for catalog of Mantels, Grates, Tiles for floors and baths; Slate 
0 ss Laundry Tubs; Grilles, etc. Itisfree. Or send roc. to pay postage on 

our Art Mantel Catalog. Mantel! Outfits from $12 to $200. 

a 











MANTELS, Eic. : ©, 0STENDORE 
C. 2417 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa._| 
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MODERN SWEET PEAS 


HE sweet pea has long been recognized as 

a necessity in every well-ordered garden. 

It has been grown in America for at least 

a hundred years, but only during the last 

two decades has it become the universal 
favorite that we now acknowledge. This is largely 
due to the great improvement in varieties that has 
taken place since the time Mr. Henry Eckford of 
England began to cultivate the older sorts with a 
view to theirimprovement. To his painstaking and 
long continued labors we are indebted for most of 
our beautiful modern sorts. ‘‘ When I first took up 
the sweet pea,”’ wrote Mr. Eckford some years ago, 
“there were six or eight distinct varieties in culti- 
vation, and experts in the art, as far as I could learn, 
had come to the conclusion that it could not be 
further improved. In the first two or three gen- 
erations of the work this appeared to be a fair 
pe Hy But I had been for many years work- 
ing on the improvement of various flowers, which 
work had proved so eminently beneficial, that a 
first rebuff did not deter me from further attempts.” 
The result of these attempts may be seen in any 
catalogue where the Eckford varieties form so large 
a part of all which are considered worthy of planting. 

The different types of sweet pea blossoms are due 
chiefly to the variations in the shape and positions 
of the petals which form the showy parts of the 
flower. Like all complete blossoms, the sweet pea 
has four sets of organs. The sepals, which taken 
together form the calyx, are the small green pointed 
bodies at the base of the flower on the outside; 
they are grown together below. The petals, which 
as a whole, form the corolla, constitute as just, 
stated, the showy part of the flower. The peculiar 
form of the sweet pea blossom is due to the. irregu- 
larity of the petals. The large upright one at the 
top of the flower is called the standard; the two 
recurved ones in the middle of the flower are called 
the wings, and the small lower one is the keel. 
Within the keel are found the stamens, which 
develop the vellow pellen, and the pistil which 
matures later into the seed-pod. 

In the small-flowered wild sweet pea from which 
our modern varieties have been developed, this 
whole complicated structure of the flower has refer- 
ence to the attraction of insects for carrying the 
pollen from blossom to blossom. The bright petals, 
especially the upright standard, attract the bee, 
which alights upon the wings, straddling them, and 
thus depressing both wings and keel until the end 
of the pistil comes in 
contact with the under 
surface of the bee. In the 
meantime, the tongue of 
the bee has been inserted 
to the base of the flower, 
from which it sucks the 
nectar, and then flies to 
another blossom, carry- 
ing pollen with it. 

If you will watch your 
sweet pea flowers a short 
time on a bright day, you 
will see, however, that 
the bees seldom straddle 
the keel of our modern 
varieties when they visit 
the flowers. The blos- 
soms are so large that 
the bees can alight on 
one of the wings and get 
the nectar without com- 
ing in contact with the 
pollen at all. Conse- 
quently, it is probable 
that most of the sweet 
pea seed nowadays is 
self-pollenized. 

This fact of self-pol- 
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lenation probably accounts fo1 ise with whicl that some things may be planted with the 
the numberless varieties of sweet pea tion of favorable results. 

have been developed. Thes reat oth ir The wax podded varieties may still be 
color and shape, there being s lis types ssion; they will yield a much prized 
to form. The most ple asing e large t during the early weeks of Se pte mber 
flowered hooded type, in whi lard is sy! Young beets are greatly to bé preferred for 
metrical, but full of graceful curves; commonly it to these which are old and tough. Sow 
curves outward on the lower reir ind inwar f early varieties like E gyptian or Kelyps. 
above to form a hood over the wings. The wings \ The main setting of plants for the 


greatly in the flowers with this t of standard now be made. 








some varieties they are nearly varieties planted now will probably 
nearly horizontal, curving on th rgins t great od ears before frost. 
or less degree. The Blanche B d tl ott If seed is planted during the first 
Eckford are good examples 1 sweet July, an abundant supply of cucumbers 
peas. : v be obtained. 

In another common typs tanda In some shady situation, especially if wa- 
is flattened, and in yet another rolled backward ipplied, lettuce seed may be planted. Big 
vertically on the pete r margins The Blancl nd California Cream are excellent varieties, 
Ferry sweet pea is an illustra of the first and “If one has a water supply for the 
the Primrose of the second. In these forms : ant succession of sadihes may be 
which are much less attracti in the hooded by sowing the seed every two or three weeks 
flowers, there is generally a g r angle tweel “vag er. 
the standard and the wings than in the ! led type 1 old couplet says: 

I ldition to these Or rt fourteenth dav of July, 
$01 vy normal Sow your turnips, wet or dry.” 
s there are various recise date, however, probably makes little 
rms. whicl I Purple Top Strap Leaf and Early 
he seeds M re excellent varieties. 
ring 
a THE GARDEN REMINDER 
s I ’ Y is often a trying month in the home gar- 
rs are len, especially where water is not availab le i 
pe of uantity In case the season is drv, it is 
~ ciall nportant that frequent tillage be 
9 I 1 ° order that the surface of the soil may 
ne as t well pulverized and free from weeds. This 
rms rest way to keep whatever moisture is 
1 soil so that it may be available for 
SWEET PEAS pass o a deserved ulso important during these midsummer 
ep up the fight against witch-grass or 
I ¢ iss, which is likely to develop very rapidly 
beauty of the sweet pea blossoms indoors, almost ndisturbed. The mere cutting off of the 
any simple flower-jar which is n g serve the leaves does little good; a much surer 
very well. Clear glass rose-bowls are particular] lig out the whole plant wherever it shows 
attractive, the stems showing g na v tha i 
add to the grace of the pictu Japar r other ilso often a trying month for the gardener 
vases colored in — or bi nes, and dece insect pests. In gardens where 
rated only by the blending of « he gla rom a hose is available, frequent spraying, 
may be used with any of th ll drive away the insects and keep the 

There is one precaution wl ul ulways | rowing vigorously, is of great value. The 
needs to be taken in using s for indoor iash-bugs, however, must be hunted per- 
decorations. The blossoms are s t that , and killed wherever found. Tobacco 
one is tempted to pick them ind | crowd pplied freely to cucumbers, melons, and 
them in a solid mass into the recepta But o1 s helpful in keeping away the striped 
the vines they are not so c1 led ne stands hich are often so troublesome ta these vines. 
sufficiently alone to reveal! its | : We may the small fruits much may be done this 
well take a hint from this, and } I oosel) When the second brood of currant-worms 
in our jars that each blosso: n vie An apply hellebore to the bushes 
we will also find much more sa n using eacl \ st trawberry crop is pjcked, it generally 
variety alone, cr combining : ties plow or spade under the old bed, especially 
than in the indiscriminate mingli: sorts started a new one the previous spring 
in the same receptacle. I uckberry canes need to be headed 

When one wishes to ma t orar) it three feet, and the raspberry canes to 
display on the dining tables or of a and one-half feet. 
reception-room, sweet pea bloss ised the larger fruits, much thinning, especially 
to advantage, placed flat uy rfa rather hes, pears, and plums, may be done to ad- 
than in receptacles. They a1 attrac While this A ne process is commonly 
tive when thus used in cor th loosé d impracticable on large commercial planta- 
masses of bloom in low rece} I pt is well worth the while on the home grounds 
water for some hours befor t good probably be necessary to continue jarring 
condition throughout the « 0 prevent injuries by the plum curculio. 

SEED SOWING IN JULY THE PEAR TREE SLUG 

HE wise gardener kn he planting URING June and July the leaves of pear, 

season is not confined v weeks it che quince, and plum trees are fre- 

April and May. He a) t} alu juently attacked by a greenish black 

of such a succession ( hat young slug, which eats off the green upper sur- 

tender, succulent veg s may always vce of the leaf. This is the pear or 
be available for the home t Even in July he « g. It originates from eggs laid early in 
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e Lis June, in the leaf, by a four-winged black fly. About 

Siuthke€lo | two weeks later the eggs hatch, and the resulting 

@ | larve become full grown in four or five weeks more. 

. GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN They now shed their slimy skins, appearing in a 
Formernty THE FRED MACEY CO.., Lid. 











clean yellow suit that is now sticky, and shortly 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
afterwards leave the tree. Having reached the 


ground, they enter the soil two or three inches. and offers to its regular sub- 
form an oval cavity in the earth, which they line scribers the services of 


| with a glossy secretion. The larval skin is now 
cast, and the insect becomes a pupa. About a 


the fortnight later it again changes, this time to a | expert decorators and con- 
he tbr ete iptneene'nghocets || Moisseurs of ‘china, fui 
= maaan in Se Sarton eine, Ge Se Seed! |] tube, allverware, ote. 

= Th ter past the to destroy, and should be | They will be glad to 
e checked os soon siter I begins operations os poe- |] answer enquiries, give 
ably ‘aon bikainaase aay We deta an Solio pent advice or expert opinion, 
first sate medina free of charge. 

bers 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
wa- ; URING July and August the seedsmen | ——@————_———_ 










































































sig offer, at rather high oo pot-grown 
ties. strawberry plants, which with good care 
the THE BOOKCASE will vield fruit the following season. If | Read 
y be FO R THE HO ME one has available a few small pots, it will | 
eeks be worth while to try growing some of these plants | 
©The MACEY SECTIONAL BOOK- | in the strawberry bed. Insert the pot into the soil | THE HIGH ROAD 
CASE is an artistic piece of furniture. directly under a promising new plant which is just 
2 : ‘ k | ready to root, and leave it there until a good root 
i It affords perfect protection for books, development has taken place. It will probably be A Remarkable Novel 
ittle ; leaving them easy of access. worth while to pinch off any runners which should | 
‘arly : $ | start from the young plant, in order that it may 
€ MADE IN SECTIONS AND HALF develop all the strength possible for itself. It is a AT ALL BOOK STORES 
SECTIONS so that both floor and wall simple matter to seed er such strawberries at 
space not otherwise available may be any time after they are well rooted, by taking it 
easily utilized | out of the pot and firming it in the soil in its new | 
gar- | location. EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
le in : ©FURNISHES THE MAXIMUM - 
: a AMOUNT of book room while occu- THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 906-916 Marshall Field Bidg. 
4 pying the minimum amount of floor “QHIS is a busy month in the vegetable garden. | CHICAGO 
This Space. The seed sown early is now up, and the — 8 Denes 
e 18 ' « : jlants require thinning and weeding and | rniture and Fabrics 
» for | MADE IN A VARIETY of woods es It is time to sow again the seed of Painting and Papering 
; and finishes with plain or decorated many of the hardy vegetables in order to | Interior Woodwork 
mer glass to suit every taste. have a succession; and also time to plant the seed | Pottery and Metal Work 
Ss or of the tender sorts, as well as to transplant | 
idly © INOUTWARD APPEARANCE tomatoes, peppers, and other things that have been | 
= will harmonize with the furnishings grown indoors. The following notes may prove | Simple work as well as elaborate. 
re of the elaborate apartment or the suggestive: ? , Estimates and desigrs furnishes. 
LOWS snodinet teane accosiine to axede AsPaRAGus.—Keep the bed free from weeds. Cut 
odest No cording to grace. carefully. It is not too late to sow seed for a new | — if 
ee © YOU TAKE NO RISK whatever ~_< a — ; hi 
ere 5 : anke USH DEANS. ant seed as soon as soll Is warm, | . ° 
ring, when you buy a genuine Macey Book and for succession every two weeks. If you prefer Mission Style 
the case. We ship‘On approval,” freight green-podded sorts, Green Pod Stringless is good | ae 
lhe paid and satisfaction guaranteed. for early use; if you prefer the vellow-podded sorts, | **SIMPLICITY 
per- Se Sa ba a i) ae | Golden Wax and Wardwell’s Kidney Wax are two | 
eco Illustrated Catalogue AB-1105 on request. Gl thn hank Wanietion. pepe oa Sofa Bed 
an Busy Lima Beans.—These are a great help in 
iped RETAIL STORES the home garden. They should be planted as early | 
Ines. New York . . + + + + 343 Broadway as practicable. For the more northern regions, | 
this Boston . . - + + + 49 Franklin Street Henderson’s Bush Lima is perhaps best. | 
rms Philadelphia. . . . . 14 N., 13th Street PoLte Beans.—These are more tender than the | 
shes Chicago . - 152 Wabash Avenue bush beans, and should be planted a little later. 
rally Golden Butter is a good wax-podded sort; Challenger | 
ially is a good Lima variety. 
rir 1g i 


Brerets.—Seed may be planted for succession. 
uded The early sowings will need thinning, using for | 
3 to greens the plants pulled up. 

i CaBBAGE.—Main summer crop may be planted. 
ially 


e Seed may be sown in hills and thinned to one | : " q 
ad- cAlice E. Neale plant. Plants started indoors may still be set out. A beautiful Davenport Sofa changed in- 


only Carrots.—Young carrots properly cooked are stantly into a luxurious double Bed. Costs no 
inta- s 











i weellent £ ‘ . Mow ann o mnnnnel oO 1an an ordinary Davenport of equal 
nds. ARCHITECTURAL = ee ee acacgg ee ore le ba 7-Faoy YOU PAY NOTHING FOR 

ring : DECORATOR AND FURNISHER made in May. Plant now for later crops. Stowell’s | THE SOFA BED FEAT My RE. Made 
ulio Evergreen is the standard variety for this purpose. | many handsome styles,—Mission, ¢ olonial, 
CrLERY.—Plants may be set out now. and Modern, Oak and Mahogany Frames, 
1101-1103 Venetian Bldg. 22 West 33d Street CucuMBER.—Seed may be sown from the middle | all popular finishes. Guaranteed best con- 

CHICAGO NEW YORK | of May till the end of June, the latter for the pickle | struction 

;~ ——— crop. Make good hills, and put plenty of seed in | y poodles ap Brack spe Nabe fe a aa 


‘ 9 | each. White Spine is the standard variety. : ey : 
your STUFFS AND FURNITURE DANDELION.—If vou are fond of dandelion greens, | bof. eo +t pee R” and we will give 
sur- : 





. : , ; ee ee | it is easier to grow vour plants than to hunt the | 
r or Special attention paid to the execution of interior wood | fields for them. Sow in drills in June. American JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 
vy in and plaster work in Classical French and Italian Styles | Improved is a good variety; so is the thick-leaved Sole Manufacturers JAMESTOWN, N. Y, 











| French dandelion. 














THE HOUSE BE 








If Building 


or Decorating 


the house you should consult some 
acknowledged authority before adopt- 
ing your plans. @ Such you will find in 
Margaret Greenleaf, whose reputation 
as a practical and artistic decorator is too 
well knowrto require further comment. 
@ Her exquisite taste and wide exper- 
ience in the suggestion of color schemes, 
draperies, and furnishings, are wholly at 
the command of those who use Chicago 
Varnish Co. materials fzee of any 
chazge whatever. For this service 
she formerly received $50 for a single 
room. 4 A letter addressed to her at 
our New York Office will bring a 
prompt reply. 





Chicago Varnish Company 


22 Vesey St. 27 Dearborn Ave. 
New York Chicago 


NATUR 


After 1,000 Years of mistakes are 
you still using the old, high, flat closet, 
17 inches high front and rear? 


™ NATURO 


is 
14 inches high in the front and 1114 in 
the rear. 

Book 18, mailed free, gives further 
details. Surely you'll write us for this 
important book. 

The NATURO is a Syphon Jet, also, 
the highest perfection in sanitary earth- 
enware. But sen for Book 18. 


THE NATURO COMPANY 
Salem, N.J., U.S. A. 


























RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Take Medicine, External Remedy 
Brings Quick Relief. FREE on 
Approval. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheumatism to send 
us his or her name. We will send by return mail a 
pair of Magic Foot Drafts, the wonderful external 
cure which has brought more comfort into the United 
States than any internal remedy ever made. If they 
give relief, send us One Dollar ; if not don’t send us 
a cent. 


TRADE MARK af y 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles of the 
feet and cure by absorbing the poisonous acids in the 
blood through the large pores. They cure rheuma- 
tism in every pari of the body. It must be evident 
to you that we couldn't afford to send the drafts on 
approval if they didn’t cure. Write today to the 
Magic Foot Draft Co., 732X Oliver Bldg., Jackson, 
Mich., for trial pair of draftson approval. We send 
also a valuable booklet on Rrneumatism. 


LETTUCE.—Sow for 
plantings growing well 

MEtons.—If your condition y 
of melons, you are fortuna Perso xpe 
is about the only safe guide for these crops in the 
more northern regions. 

On1on.—The early planted sets sl} 1 furnis 
table onions by July. The seedlings will need 
weeding and thinning. If y hay vater avail 
able, you ean still sow seed { 

PARSLEY.—Seed may yi 
water it in case of droug 

Peas.—Main crop sor 
sure to get enough seed to sup] he 
an abundance of this delicious vegetabl 

SquasH.—Plant squashes late in Ma 
in June, in enriched hills in good " Gi 
them in as early as you < 
frost is past. Fight insect 

Tomato.—Plants should 
they are not already plant 


success Keep the early 





S é ted 


GROWING PERENNIALS FROM SEED 
ITH the exception e spring flower 


ing bulbs, no pia S ore Satisiac 

tory for the home gounds than the hard 

pe rennials. WI het t 

in a well-prepared, | nt border 
they will continue to blossom fo years 
with very little care on th: pal he owner As 
a rule, people buy their hardy perennials from the 
nurserymen, a practice which in the case of son 
kinds is necessary, but many of these plants ma 
be grown from seed with very little trouble. On 
will need to wait until the se« 1 season before thx 
seedlings blossom, but will ha he satisfac 
of knowing how the plant ay 3 as it grov 
from seed to fruit. 

Many of the perennials will do well if the seed 
is sown in good garden soil, late in s} ir early 
insummer. The various forms of posite plants 
like the sunflowers, rudbeckias 1 cor sis, are 








particularly easy to grow. The per il poppies 
and the hollyhocks may be planted where they ar 


to remain, or may be planted in a temporary bed 
to be transplanted to a pert d late i 
autumn or early in spring. The seeds of larkspur 
are rather slow in starting, and therefore should 
be planted early, or else kept watered if planted 
late. 


THE COLUMBINES 


HESE flowers have sti ecelving 
much attention of la ihey are among 
the most beautiful e har perel 
nials, having an extraordinary uuty of 
foliage and attractiveness flowe On 

can get plants from the nursery already started, o1 
one can sow the seed in the 1 i wait until 
the second season for the flowers r} att plat 
on the whole is most desiral t 
to secure for a small ou 
and in mueh greater va 
various sorts may be obtained ( 
package, and sown in a tem the 
garden. They will do best in ght sand in 
The single columbines ar tin 








than the double ones, and co! grea 

of shapes and colors, blue, whi v, and red 
being all represented in the di rt A 
packet of mixed seed of the sing ls, which 
ean be purchased for five cents 1 an inter 


esting assortment of flowers 


MARY’S GARDEN 


BOOK which is certai reat 
help in the movement gal 
dens, which have been assuming urge 
proportions in America t last 
few vears, has lately 1 
the Century Company, of New \ e1 
titled ‘“‘Mary’s Garden, and H It Grev he 
author, Frances Duncan, and t! istrator, Lee 
Woodward Zeigler, have combined 1 
useful and attractive volume. |! how 
much horticultural lore has hers n ight 
within the comprehension of the child 
that is sure to interest him 





The book will make an ideal g 


AUTIFUL 









A Cntilalilg Te 
6ralé | 


" 


this 
Yes, but it’s 

i ng. All 

1 Fall, Winter 

Spring it heats 
i nicety, 

vy can be 

ial it for 

| mitort 


mi ofr 


aii, gives 
es the 

rdinary open fire. 
nd for r Our Free Book 


lustrates how this 
1 ventilating is 
shows the many 
kson Grates and Man 
rices. Send postal 

1 4. JAC *KSON & BRO. 
7 Beekman St. New York 


t I 











EGYPTIAN DEODORIZER 
AND GERM KILLER 


A REFINED and 
“ prepars ition in 
Destroys all 






perfected 

convenient 

bad odors 

nigating and purifving the air 
1 pleasant perfume 


< Kills Moths 


and other insect life 
Prevents disease by annihila 

dangerous germs. “i xteen 
stils in a box, with metal can 


t , postpaid, 25c. 


DY mal 


PAUL MANUFACTURING CO. 
43 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 


squitoes 














Betterment 
of Your Home 


ph There is real, vital, unmistakable 
ew’ value in every issue of House & 


Garden. 









It isa monthly magazine de- 
i toArchitecture, Gardens and De- 
tions, full of practical ideas for 
king your home and its environment 
re comfortable, more up-to-date, 
beautiful. 


ouse 
MH Garden 


dies the best efforts of the world’s leading _~ 
tects, landscape designers and writers on <4 
e and garden topics. Every number is 
lustrated with a wide range of photo- 
beautiful country places, garden 


and 


i other interesting subjects. 















t us send you sample copy free. 


han worth the asking. 
* ription, $3.00, (fore 3 


$5). Single copies, 25c. ae 


rata il newsstands. 


JOHN ¢ 





WINSTON CO., 
Publishers, 


) Arch St., Philadelphia. ae 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decuration of a single room, or to give general sug- 
gestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from regular 


subscribers to [HE House Beautirul, But itis necessary to 
charge a small fee for detailed pians for an entire floor or for 
the house asa whole. Keplies will be sent by mail if stamps 
are enclosed. ; 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible and 
written on one side of the paperoniy. The name of sender 
should be written on plans and letters 








Stains 


The woodwork of my three rooms in question is 
entirely oak; stairs are also oak; paneled mantel 
in oak goes up to the ceiling; floors are oak strips. 
French casement-windows open from living-room 
to porch, and one from dining-room to porch 
There is a plate-shelf in dining-room, 7 feet 8 inches 
from the floor The ceiling is 9 feet 6 inches high 

I would like to finish the woodwork of all the 
three rooms in one of the dark shades In that 
case, which shade would be easier to furnish with, 
the rich dark English oak, the gravish mission oak, 
or the greenish Flemish oak? Or would vou advise 
to finish each room in a different shade? I am 
going to have different papers for the three rooms 
In that case, which would be better, the 
woodwork all through, or different in each room? 
Would you finish the stairs in the 
the living-room woodwork, or make that different 
also? 

The floors will be wax finished and rugs 
Would vou have them stained, and how dark, or 
would you have them natural? Please give me 
suggestions as to the color scheme and design of 
the wall-paper for the three rooms 

There is a plate-shelf in dining-room 
you also have a chair-rail? 


Sate 


same shade as 


used 


Would 


Please give suggestions 


as to how to treat curtains of French casement- 
windows and glazed doors, which are glazed to 
within twelve inches of the floor. Dining-room 
furniture and other furniture in which the wood 
shows, to be used in these rooms. Can they be 
of anything else but dark oak such as the wood- 


work? Would mahogany be proper in these rooms? 
There is an eight-inch baseboard around the 
rooms, and the picture molding has not been put 
up yet. It can be put up high or low, as desired. 
zg. ¢. 
better be 


of your three 


stained a deep brown. The 


The woodwork rooms 
should be a 
The 


better be 


floors 
deeper color, and uniform with the staircase. 
hall, 


hung in a large figured paper in a two-toned green, 


living-room, which serves also as 
with a blue and green scheme in the dining-room, 
The 
library paper should be plain in effect, either a 
two-toned 


and a golden brown scheme in the library. 


figured textile like 


cloth or burlap 


paper or a grass- 

The dining-room paper could be 
} 

Possibly 


page 10 in the 


of large or smell pattern, as you prefer. 
the dining-room 
March 


prove suggestive. 


illustrated on 
number of the Hovse BrautTiIFUL may 

The paper shown here has green trees against 
a blue background, and is used in connection with 
a green burlap. 
board to ceiling, and if the curtains are plain, the 
result will be excellent. 

Curtain the French windows in plain gr-en or 
blue linen, and keep the drapery well drawn back 
from the glass, as the window itself is so decora- 
tive. 


This paper can be used from base- 


With a plate-rail it is not necessary to use a 





chair-rail. Furniture for all the rooms better be 
of oak, and constructed on simple lines. 
Mahogany furniture could be used in the dining- 
room, if preferred. We would not advise its use 
Ceilings in the rooms 


Mold 


and placed at 


elsewhere on the lower floor 
should be a tone lighter than the side walls. 
ings better be like the woodwork, 
the angle of wall and ceiling. 


A Colonial House 


| write to ask you for suggestions in regard to the 
finishing and decorating of my dining-room, living- 
room, and hall in a new house that I am build- 
ing. I inclose a rough plan of the lower floor, show- 
ing the size of the windows, doors, ete 
The house is built on colonial lines, though we have 
not attempted to make it strictly colonial. The 
front door is an exact reproduction of the colonial 
door that we found in an old number of Tur Hovusi 
BEAUTIFUL, and we have also carried out many 
valuable suggestions we found in your paper. We 
have a good many pieces of old mahogany furniture, 
such as chairs, an old secretary, a large sideboard, 
ottomans, ete. Some of this furniture is uphol- 
stered in bright green haircloth, velour, and bro- 
Our contract calls for the use of yellow 
poplar woodwork downstairs, and we can have our 
folding-doors made of birch stained mahogany if 
we desire. Will vou kindly what would 
be the most suitable color for this woodwork, doors, 
window casings, ete., and what we should do with 
our walls and mantelpieces. The mantelpieces 
we have are old colonial ones made in 1827, and 
taken from mv old home Thev are soft wood and 
beautifully carved and formerly painted old ivory 
We expect to use an open wood fireplace in the 
dining-room and living-room. There is no hard 
wood in the house and the walls are to be finished 
in cement-finished plaster, ready for either paper 
or calcimine I 


rooms, 


cades 


suggest 


In accordance with a colonial scheme of decora 
tion, we would suggest ivory paint and mahogany 
doors (or mahoganized doors) on the lower floor, 
with white paint throughout on the second floor; 
the casings of windows and doors, also the ‘mantels 
on the lower floor to be 
eithe r 


white; door knobs to be 


brass or glass Floors should be stained 


mahogany. 
Your old furniture will fit 
background 


admirably into this 
In such a house the furniture should 
be mahogany throughout with the possible excep- 
tion of the library 

In a colonial house we have ever been advocates 
of colonial papers, which harmonize with the wood- 
work better than calcimine, or plain papers. Your 


old home doubtless had ,quaint papers. Such 


designs are now reproduced in a most attractive 
variety. We would suggest vellow for one room 
probably ,the dining-room; in the hall a landscape 


paper; and in the living-room, a two-toned green 


Stains for Plaster 


Will you kindly tell me the method of procedure 
for coloring plaster walls. 

The walls are left rough 
shadings, showing the grain. 

They are now somewhat cracked and new patch 
ing does not match in color so we wish to eclor 
them. 

The kitchen and pantries may be a shiny finish, 
but would like the other rooms dull if possible. 1 
think we should like the three connecting rooms 
dining-room, hall, and drawing-room—all in 
color, a soft green. 

I wish to do the work myself if it is possible. 

C. ST. B. 


with the odd curl 


one 


The question of staining sand-finished plaster 


is not easy to answer, as nearly every expert 








Unique Finishes 
For All Woods 


Perfectly dead in effect, these finishes are 
positively unapproached. Nothing like 
them has ever been placed on the market. 
They bring out all the beautiful grain 
of the wood, and the expense for labor 
is extremely small. 








Ihese finishes are 
made in a large number of shades and 
are as thoroughly adapted to inexpensive 
woods as they are to the most costly vari- 
eties; the result in every case is entirely 
satisfactory. They are spec ified by lead- 
ing architects for the finest interiors, 
and may be used as economically in the 
most inexpensive cottage or bungalow. 
If you contemplate building or refinish- 
ing, we shall be pleased to send you, on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps, a set of 
six pine and oak finished panels in the 
shades you desire, or will mail a sample 
panel in one shade free upon request. 











co ae 








FLORSATIN 
The Perfect Floor Finish 
Our new floor finish is the finish par ex- 
cellence, for the home or office. It is the 
result of many years of careful and costly 
experimenting and was not offered to 
the public until we subjected it to every 
test that could be devised. This finish 
has all the satiny beauty of the waxed 
finish but is entirely free from the many 
objectionable features of that finish. 
FLORSATIN is not slippery, it does 
not scratch, white, spot with water, or 
show heel marks. It is the most dura- 
ble finish ever manufactured. It wears 
for months and years without refinish- 
ing and requires practically no care to 
keep it in perfect condition. Unlike 
wax, it is entirely safe—its tenacious 
surface gives a perfectly firm foothold. 
It is by far the most economical and 
sanitary finish made. Upon request we 
will send you further particulars and a 
wood panel showing the beautiful effect 
this finish produces. 





If your dealer doesn’t sell our goods, send 
us his name. 


Chicago Varnish Company 


27 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
22 Vesey Street, New York 
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Our New Curtain 
Catalog 8C 


exquisitely illustrating in colors and 
accurately describing our splendid 
line or Lace Curtains, Bed Sets, 
Portieres and Curtain Novelties, sent 
anywhere in the United States, free. 
it is the foremost authority on cur- 
tain fashions andi shows the advance 
stvles at the lowest prices. 
We pay the freight and guarantee safe delivery of goods. 


We also issue Furniture Catalog No. 8F. 


ROBERT KEITH 
Furniture and Carpet Co. Kansas City, Mo. 











Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject ? 

Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. 


—Pure Water— 


Impure water is fatal to health. It vulgarizes the table. It is 
made pure, sparkling and absolutely safe, by the Naiap FILTER 
—a filter new in principle, of moderate cost, and endorsed by 
expert sanitarians wherever known. 


Write for Booklet G 


The Naiad Filter Co. 





Sudbury Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 

















WE MAKE IT EASY 
FOR YOU TOOWNA 


Krell-Hrench Piann 


“Unquestioned Excellence” 
If you wantan instrument that, for genuine worth, 
beauty of tone, and elegance of finish, cannot be 
surpassed, send to-day for our FREE catalog and 


Special Introductory Offer. Kasy payments. 

_ We will save you money and take your old piano 
in exchange at liberal valuation as partial payment. 
We guarantee safe delivery and entire satisfaction. 
Our prices and offer will interest you. Write us now. 


Krell-French Piano Co. 
1520-1794 I Avenue - NEW CASTLE, IND. 


“The finest equipped piano manufactory in the U.S." a 

















workman has his own formula. In a case of tl 
kind we always advise the services of a skill 
workman, for the task is too difficult for 
amateur. Where a transparent effect is desired 
water-color stain is preferabl Where a sol 
effect is required an oil stain is better. A beautif 
brown is obtained with vil 
mixing yellow lake and Van Dyke brow one-t] 
lake to two-thirds brown. Green tones co! 
already prepared and do n xing. A 
bastine is a convenient stair [his preparatio1 
be applied by an amateur, and é cal al 
durable. There is no gloss vy of the sta 
suggested. 


A Small Bedroom 


Will you kindly advise 
and color scheme for a bedroor Root 10x 5! 
feet; ceiling, 8 feet; window is 35 inches fron 
floor, and extends to within 6 in 
What shall I do with it? W 
What color shall I paint the fi I Ire a 
woodwork are painted whi ( 1 for the was 
stand is white. Walls ar igh for perfec 





plain paper. They might be stained. I disl 

red, and would not care to ha his ro n gI 

The room is very warm in sun nd t 

looks high, narrow, and crowd S I ret 

the writing-table? E.S 
Small rooms are diffic 

especially if they are long 1 a 

vellow calcimine would hel; ns 

make the room seem lig I 1 also 

harmonious with the woos 

white. A mahogany stain 

floor, with two Pequot rugs 

yellow, one to be placed by 

in front of the wash-stand. W! : irtair 

could be used, or a green and 

pretty cretonne would be efi e, and the sar 

material could cover the bed A pillow-slip 

day use of cretonne is a conve! rrangement 
Yellow and green will mak 7 g 

provided enough green is introduced. | r 

writing-table with green 

a large piece of green blotting-pa l a gre 

wash-stand set, and if you sufficient spac 

two-panel screen of green 1 vith a whit 

frame. 

and the yellow clean and bright 


The green should |! soft 3 greer 


Simple Changes 

Will you kindly make sugg pa 
for rooms marked on inclosed | What ce 
scheme would you use for t! ( If 
not suitable for hall, 
prettily with light oak? Ff: 
divided by oak panel and g 
curtains between panel an 1 
drapery in grille over curta 
This slight division makes 


Red is less satisfactory 1 b 
brown, or green. As you ha mp vy ca 
ried out a red scheme, it 
change the woodwork in ne it a 
darker shade. 
would improve matters. 


A darker stair g} ho 





In the parlor, with white I 1 gre 
carpet, use a figured green and per, and 
curtains of ivory net, with st: ngings 
green. 

In the dining-room, with |! rown of 














FE. Schmidt, Arch’t, Chicago, /il. 


Preserve and Beautify 





Your Shingles 


} 





y staining them with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


of Creosote [the best wood 
iown 
its, and 


ire linseed oil and the 
soft, velvety coloring 





s-greens, bark-browns, silver-grays, 
etter and wear better than any 
ent. cheaper than paint. 


P Pi 


wood samples and catalogue 


SAMUEL :ABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
Nilk Street, Boston Mass. 28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 


its at all central points 














VT 


i Ty and Musical Compositions. 
Rt ry ALTY PAID ay e arrange | analonits 


ON=———_ PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO. (loc.) 


Sf ING-POEMS B330, Manhattan Building 


Chicago, Ill. 
Do You Want °°" ben sane Spams Bars re ee ae 

















H breeders ir erica of Pure Bl. 
Pea » Fancy Ducks, Angora 
r. 


CAPE COD SQUAB CO., "™™"LE#7, "5s 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 
Burlaps, Cheviots, Canvases 


Samples Fuznished 

















Upon Request 


TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 





GUNN desks 


S. 


Filing Cabine 


Our New “400” 







Serie 
irranged wit 


IPMENT, wri 

















any deseription and best possible 
geta teunn Oar refer. 
The teer—The Man with the Gunn.” 
lers or ed direct 
r tal of desks 
FRI 


” Uedal, World's Fair, St. Louis 
UNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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CORRESPONDENCE] 





mc 
Tees a 
he $5 A . i . 
golden tone would be attractive, with curtains in =< PORCRFI AIN 
green and brown Scotch madras. With the dark \ - 












oak use pumpkin yellow, and upholster in yellow ie 
and green. If you make a change of paper in the 2 ~ oie 
hall, use a plain green, with portiéres of the same : 


color. The change of papers will obviate the neces- | 4 s) Baths & One Piece 


sity of restaining the woodwork. 


| | -Lavatories 





A Living-Room 


Please give me a full scheme in how to decorate 
the living-room in the following cottage: 

The living-room faces south by a little east. 
Has three good windows with small diamond-cut 
glass in the top sash (Queen Anne), besides the 
iS light in the door and the side-lights to the same. 
It will have plenty of light, but no direct light, 
being covered with porches. It is a new house 
and room, and the only two things I have for it 
are a mahogany piano and a mahogany book-case, 




















; which is rather somewhat colonial in style. I like 
‘ oak as furniture better than anything, and it is 
H easily obtained here, and I also like straight lines, 


somewhat on the order of Mission. 





e : 
“4 What color of oak woodwork and furniture can 
I use to bring in harmony with the mahogany. 
If necessary, I can remove the book-case, but not 
nae ° e ) _" f 
— the piano. Please let me know what color 
ize. ; scheme to use on the wall (please remember that 
). (line. stairway comes into this room), what kind of cur- 
ding tains and rug. 


I expect to have Flemish oak furniture in the 
dining-room and woodwork. Above the plate-rail 
and ceiling I think I will use pumpkin yellow; 
what color should I use below? W. A.B 





Oak, green stained, can be combined with 
mahogany, and so can a very dark brown, almost 


black. Green-stained woodwork and furniture are 





advised for this room, with a tan-colored burlap | A In every home where the bathroom is the fount of family health, 
: on the wall, and a light yellow ceiling. The burlap . — se — the preferred equipment to every man and woman 
; eae who takes pride in home surroundings. 
: should be carried up to the cornice line—in other . . x - ‘ 
ee ee ee pa 2 “Staxderd” Fixtures are so beautiful in design and appearance, so perfect in their 
words, the ceiling should not be dropped. With total freedom from cracks and crevices that their installation in your home, not 
this scheme the mahogany piano and book-case only is a source of never ending personal satisfaction, but increases the value of 
EY could be retained. A golden brown could be used | your property far beyond the original cost of the fixtures themselves. 
in this room instead of the tan if you like that color | The fixtures shown in this illustration, “Stasdard” Modern Bathroom Design P-37 
better, the other conditions being the same. We cost approximately $81.50, not counting piping and labor. 


inclose a scrap of brown paper as a suggestion, | Whether you want an entire bathroom equipment, or only a lavatory, you 


also a bit of silk that would be a good color for | will find our handsome book, “MODERN BATHROOMS” of the greatest 
: : : sa assistance. It shows many simple, inexpensive interiors as well as luxur- 
curtains with either a tan or brown wall. The ; i : : , . 
ious Ones; gives expert advice, suggestions for decoration and approximate 
burlap or paper for walls better be plain. cost of each fixture. Sent on receipt of six cents postage. (100 pages.) 
It is possible to get rugs in an American weave CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our enarantee “Stender” ‘Green and Gold’? label, 
in brown, yellow, green, and tan. A square of ° and has our trade-mark “Stasdard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fix- 


‘ : ture, it is not “Standesf’ Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 
brown W ilton carpet could be used here. Below 


the pumpkin-yellow an olive-green would look well Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. veot. s, prrrsBuRGH, PA. 

Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stesdaxf” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 

London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
' REMARKABLE SET OF FURNITURE 


An extraordinary set of furniture has been made 
in England, savs the Boston Herald. It is destined 
to the palace of an Indian prince, and is of solid 
silver. The massive four-post bedstead has ab- 
sorbed a ton of metal. The rest of the pieces 
remind one of a set of doll’s furniture, save on a 
much larger scale. There are two divans, four 
tables, chairs, a lady’s dressing-table, a cabinet for 
curios, and altogether the value of the suite is esti- 
mated’ at seventy-five thousand dollars. It is all 
execrable taste, and will prove a great nuisance, for 
silver must be frequently cleaned to preserve the 
color. The passion of rovalty and stage beauties 
for silver utensils for the toilet has existed for ages. 
When Sarah Bernhardt first came to America she 
brought over with her a silver wash bowl or tub in 
which she could bathe; but the luxurious bath-rooms 
im our hotels shattered all pride in that magnificent 
property, and it is reported she sold it as soon as 
she returned to Paris. Queens of vore, when thev 
condescended to perform their ablutions, dabbled 
in silver vessels, as gossip informs us. 








Porch and Lawn Furniture 


Made from FIBER RUSH, finished in its beautiful natural green LOW 
color, is simply ideal. We have the sort that is comfortable, 
elastic, and impervious to bad weather, or knock-about usage. 
It will pay you to send for our beautifully illustrated “ ART 
PORTFOLIO ™ of summer furniture. Perfect satisfaction of 


your slightest preference is assured. 


Designers and Special At- 
butlders of & tention given 
Artistic Fur- = , 2 to Arts and 
niture for the Department A, 710 Nicollet Avenue Crafts Furnt- 
home, office ture and 


orclub. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Metal Work. 


We've some strikingly original ideas in hand-painted dinner 
cards. Ten cents postage brings illustration and sample card 





























A CHAPTER ON OLD TABLES 


HE fame of the colonial chair, the side- 
board, and the corner cupboard has some- 
what overshadowed that of the table. 
Tables as tables have never won special 
praise. They have been regarded as neces- 
sary adjuncts of household furnishing, useful but 
not always beautiful. In many rooms, where the 
rest of the furniture was carefullv selected, any 





SNAP-TOP TABLE 


kind of a table was allowed to pass muster, pro- 
vided it could be hidden beneath a cover. What 
mattered the wood or the design when concealed 
beneath chenille and embroidery? The table-cover 
in the old acceptance of the word, has passed into 
oblivion together with the “marble top” and the 
lambrequin. Whatever we may choose now in the 
way of a table we exhibit it fearlessly. There are 
no concealed corners, no partially hidden legs. 
Moreover, the table must conform to the rest of 
the furniture. It must be stained-oak or colonial, 
or whatever other stvle we may elect. It can no 
longer be any miscellaneous thing so long as it 
stands on four legs and fills other table require- 
ments. It must be beautiful, also. To the arts 
and crafts workers, and to the furniture-makers 
who followed in their wake, the renaissance of the 
table is largely due. The well-designed and well- 
executed models which are now a feature of our 
libraries, dining-rooms, and_ living-rooms, are 
merely revivals of very cld designs. The trestle- 
table of the Middle Ages, and the table of a later 
date, held in place by X braces and secured by 
wooden bolts, are reproduced in countless ways by 
modern craftsmen who have caught the spirit of 
the old furniture-makers and added something vital 
of their own. After the long reign of the hideous 
marble-top table and its less worthy successor, the 
golden oak table, with carved and glued ornaments, 
we accept joyfully the table of simple, stained oak. 
With the sole exception of the mahogany table of 
the late eighteenth century, it is the design par 
excellence, and in many cases suits modern sur- 
roundings better than the colonial one. 

The evolution of the table from the primitive 
“boarde”’ laid on a trestle to the beautiful product 
of the eighteenth century is an interesting one. 
In this country the history of the table was closely 
allied to that of the chair. When the latter was 
heavy and cumbersome the table was also. When 
graceful lines appeared in the one, they were soon 
duplicated in the other. In early colonial records 
tables are mentioned less frequently than chairs. 


It is safe to presume that whil inv of the latter ish, English, and Spanish patterns, and are 
were imported, the former were too heavy at il specimens of handicraft. Outside of my- 
unwieldy for easy transportatio ew pieces of this unique phase of furniture. 
In the pioneer home th ible sed ly ire now in existence It was a most inpor- 
dining, was of local workmanshiy It was, wit] period on both sides of the water. It " 
doubt, a simple board fas 1 to a le trest the way for the beautiful workmanship of 
and of long and narrow propo In a Bos teenth century 
inventory of 166S mentior 1 f vainse l ntroduction of mahogany revolutionized 
table. The old document id 2 eds ing in England. The firmness of the 
1 turned chair, 4 turkev-y uirs, 2 deal che fineness of the grain enabled designers 
plane, 1 oaken chest, carved ither chairs, 1 re results which were impossible in oak. 
chest of drawers, cedar, 1 gt vainseot tal rst time in furniture-making, delicacy and 
This inventorv was mad Ol oO magis vere combined. From 1730 until 1839 
trate, and indicates a well-a) ted housel ny was king of woods. All furniture of 
The word ‘“ wainscot i | is desirable, but for the highest products 
means “oak,” and for a g t vol niture-craft, we must turn to the late eigh- 
were interchangeable g I ts heentury, when Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and 


houses in the old count: lt raised 
heavy chairs placed agains 1 el ( ndal 
like material. First ca : ( 
which was quickly follow 


ibinet-making to the level of an 
lale’s fame to-day rests largely on his 
radually he has been stripped of many of 
Sideboards and tables, long credited 


The chair was imported N Eng iS eal pendale, are now reclassified and designated 
as 1638, but no similar recor I ta ind Shearer Chippe ndale seldom 

The Southern colonists w ch wit f inlay—never in the manner of Hepple- 
the mother country, and 





used at a much earlier da Vir thar tioning the 


fame of the most illus- 
New England. The ‘drawing i 
was a characteristic Southern pi is t 
court cupboard, which was : 

shelves. A design peculia . ng 

of pine, was the sett! 

round combination of 

in usefulness some ot 


ture. When drawn clos 
comfortable seat for s \ 
back was lowered and 


wooden bolt, it formed 
to accommodate an enti 
was a convenient storing 
and for the treasured 
for cupboard or shelf. A 
vided the settle with <¢ 
the aid of the fire, ena 
Bible or almanac 
Toward the latter part 
a change in furnituré 
and was gradually fel 
accession of William of Or 
copied in England, and 
makers in this country | 
this period, which formed j 
the early heavy designs 
ful ones of mahogany, 
esting of “colonial”’ pl 








HEPPLEWHITE TABLE 


English furniture-makers, it can be 

| that Hepplewhite has searcely had 

lue in the reckless classifications of the 
rd-table illustrated here is an example 
a Hepplewhite design, pure and 


beled Chippendale The square 
he delicate inlay, the graceful lines, 
is the work of Hepplewhite This 
cimen is of unusual beauty. The 
ral colors. Within an oval is a 

ng of the American shield 
Sheraton made similar designs, but he 


ide use of the fluted leg, which is variousl\ 
Adam and Louis XVI. A fine Sheraton 
n exquisite piece of handicraft. It fully 
He pplewhite 
characteristics of the English and 
es of this period were their firmness and 
There was not a bit of superfluous wood, 

aces and stretchers having disappeared 

he nineteenth century these characteris- 
uppeared were heavier; venee! 
lar. The golden age of mahogany was 
end. American Empire is the name 
he style in this country, which practically 
es colonial furniture-making 
lecline of the American Empire came the 
ilnut epoch, followed by various painted and 
tyles.’ We are now enjoving a reaction In 
and in no piece of furniture 
better expression than in the table. 
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Cottage Sideboard 


Another Suggestion 


Our Specialty is Cottage Furniture 








Gig) URNITURE 
i 


which is par- 
| itcularly suitable in the cot- 

tage frequently appeals to 
persons, W ‘ho prefer straight line fur- 
niture, as being also adapted for use 
elsewhere. Many are pleased to learn 
that furniture made of oak may be 
obtained from us in the unfinished 
state or finished to suit purchaser or 
individual tastes. A postal request will 
bring pictures of 150 different pieces 
to assist in making a selection. Wood 
stains furnished by us in large or small 
quantities. 


William Leavens 
é> Company 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


















Ideal Gift Books 





A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS VERSE 


16mo. $1.2 A smal 


poems by Americans. 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS PROSE 


16mo. $1 
of the best Amer 
sented, from Art 


| volume containing the best humorous 


his volume includes extracts from the works 


an humorists. Nearly everyone of note is repre- 
emus Ward to Mr. Dooley. 


Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
CHICAGO 


| 
| 
| 


A WORD FOR THE KITCHEN 


Why should kitchens be built at the back of the 
house, asks a contemporary, where the grass is 
trimmed down and brooms accumulate? W hy 
have a back of the house, anyway, instead of two 
fronts, equally respected? The writer recalls, in 
Georgia, a long, brick house, with three front doors, 
one of them the kitchen door. You could look 
straight through the house in pleasant weather, be- 
cause there were three other doors facing the ones 
that looked over the bay. The rose that was trained 
over the drawing-room ran along to the kitchen and 
peeped in at the dear old mammy who sang there. 
To balance things, the peach-tree, that was trained, 
English fashion, on the sunny wall of the kitchen, 
extended its pliant branches to the dining-room 
grape-vines. 

Parsley grew in the violet borders, the cream 
smelled of roses, and the flavor of peach leaves that 
shamed the druggist’s product lingered in the cake. 
The mistress could sit in the drawing-room and see 
the children coming home from school, or guests 
driving up from either direction. Dicey, in the 
kitchen, could always see them, too, and cake was 
on the plate, and Zeke was in his dress-coat when 
the door knocker rapped. And no one in that 
house knew the front or back thereof. It was 
a kindly and original old Pennsylvania German 
who had built a great sunny kitchen where the 
company room is generally placed, because he said 
“mother” spent nearly all her time in the kitchen 
and she should have the best. He gained praise in 
his country, but no followers. 





She—‘No, I can never marry you. All our 
family is opposed to you.” He—‘But if you are 
not She—‘‘I said all our family. Ex. 





THE SUMMER MAN 


In summer, at the mountains blue, 
Where life is fair but men are few, 
He gayly sports, he has his day; 
And by the sad sea wave, also, 
He is a much admired beau 
Until the season fades away. 


He dresses in the height of stvle, 
There’s fascination in his smile, 

He’s nimble in the giddy dance 
He picnics plans with ready skill, 
With love-makings he plays at will, 

But is not hurt by Cupid’s lance 


He wins the good will of mammas, 
The dark suspicion of papas 

He waves away with graceful tact; 
He sings love-songs with tender power, 
He always wears a little flower. 

He knows both how to speak and act. 


At archery, in tennis court, 
He rivals all in the gay sport, 
But plays so that the fairest wins; 
- And vet, through some most subtle art, 
The vanquished belles still take his part, 
And leave him with unpunished sins. 


But summer joys, alas! are brief; 
He’s cut down like the tender leaf 

When blushing fields grow sadly brown; 
Mammas and splendid girls no more 
Admire him as they did of yore; 

He’s but a dry-goods clerk in town 


And all who smiled in sweet July, 

In dull September pass him by; 
Now he’s of quite another clan; 
And though he wears a faultless hat, 
And just as stylish a cravat. 

He only is a summer man 


Harper’s Weekly 





The Youngest Baby 


Borden's Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk, because the casein, which is 


can readily digest and assimilate 
in ordinary cow's milk, undergoes physical alteration 
in the makes it 
digestible. It brings the result which every parent 
is looking for, viz 


process of condensation, which 


: strong and healthy children. 
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If you are building this 
year or next year, you owe it 
to yourself to see that your 
architect impresses upon your 


builder 
using ‘Taylor Old Style’’ 


the importance of 
tin 


wherever tin is to be used 


upon the roof. 


When you order a suit fre 
you are interested to know 
cloth you have selected is pt 
know you have to pay the tail 
much for his work whether he 
cloth which will wear, or a ¢ 
which will not. When you | 
you sl ild be just as much interested in 
ong re 1g that the tin which will be used is 
the best tin procu and one which will 
make Rapes roof a permanent one. You 
have to pay the roofer just the same for 
his wo =A whether the roof is good or bad. 


ym your tailor 
whether the 
ire WOOl, You 
rr just as 
good 
ton mixture 
iild a house 


uses a 


rable ’ 


A Guide to Good Roofs,”’ and 
any information about roofing tin that you want. Inde- 
pendence Hall, in Philadelphia, one of the nation’s 
most cherished monuments, is protected with **Taylor 
Old Style’’ Roofing Tin 


N. © G. TAYLOR 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 16510 


Philadelphia 


Send for the book, ‘ 











George Bernard Shaw does not lose his 
hold upon the public, as the performance of 
“Candida” in New York has abundantly 
proved. Whoever acts his plays he himself 
occupies the center of the stage, and it is the 
play and its characters which are afterwards 
the subject of discussion. To those who have 
discovered Bernard Shaw, no other books can 
quite take the place of his “Plays Pleasant 
and Unpleasant” and “Three Plays for Puri- 
tans.” 


Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
Republic Building CHICAGO 
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untiring vigilance, its woeful defects, its emptiness, 
caused not so much by lack of income, as by lack 
of knowledge of how to spend wisely. : here is no 
higher economic function than that of determining 
how wealth shall be used. Even if man remains the 
chief producer, and woman remains the chief factor 
in determining how wealth shall be used, the eco- 
nomic position of woman will not be considered, by 
those who judge with discrimination, inferior to 
that of man Both may in their respective posi 
tions contribute directly and powerfully to the 
advancement of general prosperity.” 

As women awaken to a realization of this truth, 
and bend their energy to acquire the knowledge 
and skill necessary to do their part more success- 
fully, we shall begin to attain the degree ( f comfort 
and prosperity possible fer us to enjoy. There is 
far more money earned in the majority of families 
than is wisely spent. The error is frequently care- 
ess expenditure, not sloth in acquiring, a misuse 
rather than Jack of income. The old adage, “A 
penny saved is a penny earned,” should be daily 
before the housewife. She should weigh in a less 
vague and general way the saying that ‘‘one cannot 
have his money and spend it, too.”” Money has but 
a limited purchasing power; if it goes to gratify one 
desire, another must be denied. Few, very few, 
are able to satisfy all material desires. The mistake 
is made in giving too little thought to the various 
avenues of expenditure, the desire uppermost at 








the time being the one gratified, regardless of the | 


relative importance of the others. Combined with 
this are often the failure to exercise foresight and 
the lack of sufficient knowledge of values to insure 
full money value for each outlav. ‘The woman 
who longs to get where she ‘won’t have to count 
every penny,’ will never have her longing satisfied 
until she makes every penny count.” * 


BUSINESS SIDE OF HOME-MAKING 

As the economic importance of the home is more 
fully realized, the business side of home-making is 
emphasized. The home has a close and intimate 
relation to the business world in general. The 
housewife in her customary purchases comes in 
touch with retail trade of almost every variety and 
adds her contribution. If she makes use of the 
bank as the best medium of exchange, she shares 
in the interests of one of the large business enter- 
prises. With a surplus to invest, she has to do 
with one or another branch of the business world 
in selecting the form of investment, and in looking 
after the income from it. To conduct any and all 
of these interests in the most efficient and successful 
manner requires as thorough training as for any 
other line of business. Only business-like methods 
ean succeed. The reason why so manv women fail 
at just this point is from a lack of training and edu- 
cation in their early life. 


HOUSEKEEPING A PROFESSION 

Housekeeping ranks among the professions as 
truly as any other occupation It is more than a 
trade, since one who works at a trade performs 
each day the task assigned, the work being planned 
and directed by another. Thus little of the worker’s 
energy is expended in deciding his activities. It 
is the director who must possess and exercise the 
power to guide; his work being to initiate, plan, and 
direct. This requires larger capacity and ability 
than is required of the one who merely practices a 
trade. 

It is the work of the housewife to initiate, plan, 
and direct the business of the house. The woman 
who considers this work as the opportunity to 
assist in sharing the responsibilities of the wage- 
earner, and in developing the powers of those 


making up the family, has grasped the truth con- | 


cerning the possibilities of her work. 

There should be no more question as to the need 
of education and training for the woman who 
selects the food, clothing, and works of art which 
minister to the highest welfare of a family than 
there is for the need of study on the part of the 
larmer, the manufacturer, or the artist who pro- 
duces them. 

Everywhere training is showing its benefits in 
the greater efficiency and skill of those who take 
advantage of it. Women will never be able to 
spend money so as to bring adequate results until 
they have in some way acquired a broad training 
in the estimation of values. The word of the sales- 


*Miss Richardson: The Woman Who Spends. 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Largest Ma 


Boston Buffalo Chicago 


Do You Know Paint? 


extent of paying a painter’s bill occa- 


1. That Pure White Lead is the best paint; 


paint; and why 
3. That all White Lead sold as Pure is not 
Pure; and how to make sure. 


“What Paint and Why” is sent free to all who ask 
$4 for it. It will put you in a position to buy paint as 








and are interested to the 
be well worth your while 


Paint and Why”, a little 
ells in plain words 


White Lead is the cheapest 





now buy other things that you 
deals in facts, not theories, and 
every man who owns a house. 


nufacturers of White Lead in the World 


Cincinnati Cleveland New York St. Louis 


—— D5 fF I ed 


Philadelphia: 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 


Pittsburgh : 
National Lead and Oil Co. 








M@M PORTABLE HOUSES 


Summer Cottages 

Automobile Houses 

Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows 
Better built and better looking than you can have consiructed 
at home and at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artis- 
tic in design. Constructed on the Umit System. (Panels inter- 
changeable.) 

Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for occupancy trom 6 to 24 hours after arrival at 
destination, according to size of house. 


NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Any one can erect them. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and 
we will give you a de ivered price at once. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
680 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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A Book for Society Women 


Entitled: EVE’S GLOSSARY 


By the Marquise de Fontenoy 


A large and sumptuous volume which tells how famous 
beauties have kept their looks, how | v 
have improved their appearance, and W yw n 


have come to look well. It gives ad s, and 
gossip. It is filied with interesting notes é 
ladies in all the courts of Europe. A work aluable to 
all society women. It is fully i strat lecorated 
with borders on every page, printed in ¢ s 1} t 
fully bound. Sent postage paid t 

United States on receipt of Two Dollars. Address 


Herbert S. Stone & Company 


Republic Building, Chicago 





The Martyred Empress of Austria 


‘BATHASWEE | 


There is nothing so re- 
FOR THE BATH [os §s nofhing sore | AFTER THE BATH 
ing as ‘*‘ BATHASWEET..”’ Softens and perfumes the | der, ‘*‘ BATHASWEET”’ RICE | POWDER 
water, cleanses the pores and is far better than toilet water. | cally pure, daintily perfumed, « 
Prevents all odor from perspiration. Relieves the pain from cha 
Plenty in each box for 25 baths. The only safe powder for the baby 
Either one mailed on receipt of 25c. if your dealer hasn't it. 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


1905 “Colonial Houses for Modern Homes” 


Mr. E. S. Child, architect, announces the publication of an 
entirely new edition of Colonial Houses for 1905. 

This book has had more thought and labor expended on it than any of its pre- 

decessors, and is inevery way more complete. It contains tloor plans descrip- 

tions, estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. In design, in clearness, in 

its value to all whointend to builda beautiful home itis unlike any publication. ™ 

Price, $2.00, delivered by express, prepaid 

Ase parate volume, containing all the designs in the 190: edition, together 

witn a selection of the most attractive illustrations from all previous issues of ‘Colonial 

Houses,” has also been prepared. Price, by express prepaid. <*> 
“Pz 


Sketches and ADDRESS E. me CHILD ARCHITECT a 


Special Plans Room 20, 62 New St.,N. Y, = 
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Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria a yer from Chicago da ily, 
account the Lewis and Clark Exposition. Correspondit gly 
io low rates are in effect from all points, via te 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


The only railway maintaining daily through trai 
Pullman service between Chic: wo and Port! ind. The O 
land Limited, less than seventy hours en route. C! 
routes going one way and returning another, vi 
or via St. Paul and Minneapoiis. Through San 
and Los Angeles, one-way $11.00 additiona 
Yellowstone Park trip $49.50 extra. 
Ghe Best of Everything. 


Send 4 cents for booklets describing the Exposition 
and the oreet Pacific Northwest. 

All agents sell tickets via this line. 
w. B. KNISKERN, Pass'r Traffic Manager 
CHICACO, ILL. 


THE SMIS & Cc 
PORTLAND — OREG con (905 
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EDUCATION OF THE HOME-MAKER 
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so varied information as is the house. 
study of science is especially practieg] 
vho aspires to master all the ae that 
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is such a desire for suecess that 
perform her part with industry 


ecessary to show that housekeeping 
ts of business as to make house- 
es recognize it% business character 
ordinary business principles. A 
to details, a fine sense of values, 
buying and selling, and a ready 
eans to end with the least possible 
. good business man—the house- 
has need of them.” 
ssue ‘‘ Home Expenditure”’ and the 
lr come ‘ad will be conside red ] 
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| ODDS AND ENDS | 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ROOM 
The photograph shown herewith represents per- 
of the most remarkable rooms in the world. 























hé ups one 


It is no less than a powde r magazine, which is now 
ysed as a mee ting- place for the Socie ty of Colonial 
Dames of South Carolina. It stands at Charleston 
and is over two hundred years old 





A NEW YORK CITY LOT 
[he narrowest lot in New York City was sold 
recently when an individual purchased for one dollar 
ind some lots in New Jersey, a strip of land two 


ches wick and ninety feet deep The real estate 
dealer who bought tic lot refused to divulge the 
name of the purchase: ho he said had told him he 
wanted a small lot i lanhattan in order that he 
might be able to mae oath that he owned property 
there The re il estate dealer a ind the two-inch 
lot and purchased it from a contractor who had 


owned it for twenty vears 

lhe size of the lot is due to an error in registration 
twenty vears ago. ‘The title, however, is said to be 
lear. It would be difficult to estimate its real value, 
but calculating upon the basis of the prices of the 
neighboring lots it would be worth thirty dollars. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


Over one hundred years ago this quaint old hall 
clock ran races with Father Time. And now, at the 
beginning of a new century, the old wooden wheels 
and works revolve as well, and in measured tones 
give out the hours as solemnly in 1901 as in 1SO1. 


| 
| 











N O unpacking when you arrive; no packing up when you leave. Your 

clothes hang up just as they do in your wardrobe at home. Your 

Ses n lies neatly in drawers ; your hats go in the hat compartment. 

No matter how many or how few garments you have, adjustable slides 
keep them free from wrinkles. 


The ABC Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women : $ instantly 
accessible. No trays to lift—drawers tor everyth sts a n 

We make trunks ranging in price from $2.0 up to $200; Grips and Suit ( s from 
$1.00 up to $100 

Write for our tllustrated book lifs to Travelers,’ sent on requ 
a) , Insist on having this 
Abel & Bach Company piceae eng he § 
Suat - Cas sag 
Largest Makers of Trunks . you bus. Wt 4: f 4 
and Bags in the World ee oe pualit) 





MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. sev nigra Metered 











The House Beautiful Index and Title Page 


For Volumes XVI and XVII 


The Index, with Title Page, to THe House Beavutirut for the 
first twelve months—June, 1904, to May, 1905—in the enlarged 
size, is now ready and will be sent post-paid on receipt of ten 
cents in stamps. It will be found invaluable for reference. 


Address, Herpert S. Stone, Publisher 
Republic Building, Chicago 














If you are to do any art work this summer you may as well have the 
best materials made; they're worth while ; and their name is Devoe. 


You'll find in our catalogue everything you need from pencils and 
papers to colors and canvas. 

Ask your nearest dealer for Devoe goods; if he hasn't them ask 
him to get them for you. If he doesn’t, write to us direct. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 


176 Randolph St., Chicago Fulton & William Sts., New York 1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City 











OH! 1 DID NOT KNow THAT BRICK MANTELS were so 
ATTRACTIVE. HAD! KNOWN IN TIME, | SHOULD HAVE 
PUT THEM IN EVERY ROOM IN OUR NEW HOUSE. WHY 
NOT DISCOVER THIS BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE BY SEND- 
ING FOR OUR BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHS, SENT FREE? 
PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK COMPANY, 
DEPT. 14, 165 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











SUCCESSFUL HOUSES, $1.50 
A BARGAIN THE BOOK OF 100 HOUSES, $3.20 Net Both $4.00 


SEND FOR C A R Herbert S. Stone & Co., Publishers, Republic Building, Chicago, Ill. 














CME BALLBEARING C CAST, 
X. ‘THEY ROLL LIKE A BALLIN ANY DIRECTION’ 
The Only Modern Caster 


ACM E Ball- Bearing Casters are as different from the old kind as 
day is from night. They do not clog. They move in any direc 
tion without any trouble and with theslightest pressure. They never 
drop out or stick. They save wear and tear on carpets and rugs 
Ask Your Hardware Dealer. If he cannot supply you, send 
postal card for interesting circular of particulars. 
FREE THIRTY DAYS* TRIAL. Send 80 cents in stamps and 
we will send you one complete set. If not satisfactory, mail back to 
us and we will refund your money. 


Acme Ball-Bearing Co.. Chappaqua, New York 
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I Can Sell Your Real 


Estate or Business 


No Matter Where Located 





Properties and business of all 
kinds sold quickly for cash in all 
parts of the United States. Don’t 
wait. Write today describing 
what you have to sell and give 
cash price on same. 


A. P. TONE WILSON, Jr. 
REAL ESTATE SPECIALIST 
Topeka - - Kansas 











‘*The House Beautiful’? 's,2.,-2527iz¢ 


. ae which tells you 
how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling yee what will produce the best results in 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for newideas. Write 
us at your pleasure, 


This New Pro- 
fession is expla ned 
in the 46-page illus- 
trated booklet of the 


A.S. H. E. Details 
and synopses are given of correspondence courses for the house» ife, teacher, 
and professional woman in Cookery, Dietetics. Home Dressmaking, Nursing, 
House Planning, Furnishing. H_ g.ene, Sanitation, Household Management, 
Care of Children, Study of Child Life, etc. 

Fuery progressive woman will be interested in this attractive book. IT 
ISSENT ON REQUEST. Address postal or note to the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 
3325a Armour Ave., Chieago, HL. 























“* Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“AMERICA’S 





SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 


This is one of the most complete publica- 
tions of its kind, and will assist those who are 
wondering where they will go to spend their 
vacation this summer. 


It contains a valuable map, in addition to 
much interesting information regarding re- 
sorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp, 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Statior, New York. 














NURSERY 
TAPESTRIES 


Among the ef- 
fective patterns in 
the English block 
prints, it is a joy 
to find the design- 
ers have not for- 
gotten the chil- 
dren, as the illus- 
trations will show. 
Here are three 
charming pat- 
terns of  well- 
known nursery 
songs, _ pictured 
and adapted not 
only to decorative 
purposes, but for 
very practical use 
of the hardest 
kind. The first 
print at the top 
of the page shows 
the Ride a Cock 
Horse to Bam- 
bury Cross lady. 
The second is of 
that delightful 
maid who hangs 
clothes in the 
yard and allows 
the blackbird to 
pick off her nose, 
while the lazy 
Queen eats honey 
in her kitchen. 
The third is a lit- 
tle English Goose 
Girl, a_ pensive 
little maid with a 
nice white pina- 
fore. This tapes- 
try is similar to 
denim, but softer 
and far more 
pliable. It is fifty 
inches in width, 
and does not sell 
by the yard, but 
by the strip, cross- 
wise of the goods. 
Three strips make 
a yard and a 
quarter, and it is 
ninety cents a 
strip. It is delight- 
ful as a bordering 
for a portiére of 
plain goods or a 
sofa cushion. If 
used in alternat- 
ing squares of 
plain, the effect is 
unique for a bed- 
spread or table- 
cover. It is also 
pretty to use it in 
a lengthwise strip 
down the middle 
of a plain bed- 
spread. The col- 
ors are a delft 
blue, red, green, 
yellow, golden 
brown, and a 
mixture of red, 
green, and white. 


A doctor has 
two favorite 
jokes: No. 1, tells 
patient to try a 
different climate; 
No. 2, tells patient 
to quit thinking 
about his ailment; 
price of either 
joke, two dollars. 
—Atchison Globe. 
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Hewitt——‘How many meals did you have on the 
yovage?”’ Jewett—"‘Gross or net?’ Brooklyn 
Lije. 

Vistress “If you want eggs to keep, you must 


Bridget —“ OV mintion 


ay them in a cool place.” 
to th Illustrated Bits 


it to the hens at wanst, mum.”’ 


“Do you care for p/?té de foie gras, Mrs. New 
seads?”. “No, ma’am; and IT wouldn’t have his 
works in my house. I think these French authors 
is just scandalous!’ —Cleveland Leader 


“He savs he proposes to make automobiles that 
will easily attain a speed of eighty miles an hour.” 

Whew! that’s a great business undertaking.” 

Yes, but most ol all, it means 4 great undertaking 
Philadelphia Pre 


business. 


After the wedding: He —“ What are you erving 


or, love?” She -* Over papa’s wedding present 
hoo —hoo.”’ He ‘hy, what’s the matter with 
it?” She —“ It’s nothing but a receipted bill for the 


gas we used up during our courtship.”” —Pick-Me-U p 


Barber (suggestively Your hair is very dry 
ind harsh, sir.” ¢ wrathfully And one 
of vour ears is a good deal bigger than the other, but 
vou don’t care to have people twitting vou about 


it, do you ” Pick-Me { ). 


tome? 


“Don’t vou think,” asked Mrs. Oldcastle, “ that 
our minister is becoming somewhat recondite?”’ 
‘Oh, I don’t know,’ replied her hostess; ‘Josiah 
thinks so, but it don’t seem to me that he weighs a 
pound more than he ought to for a man as tall as 
him.’ —Chicago Record-Herald. 


First Poker Player “| say we quit the game, now 
we're even.” Second Poker Player —“ Even! How 
do you make that out?” First Poker Player Why 


you had all of my money awhile ago, and now I’ve 
got all of yvours'’ Detroit Free Pres 
“T understand your wife is quite literary.” “1 


should say so; she won a ten-dollar prize from the 
Ladies’ Own Journal with an article on ‘How we 
managed to save enough in two vears to move twice 
and pay the plumber for connecting the gas range.’ ’ 


Puck. 


* Wal, thar’s one thing I like about 
these plaguey automobolists, anyway.” Farmer 
“What is that?’ Farmer “They 
don’t mind getting killed themselves any more than 
they do killing other folk!’ Brooklyn Life 


Farme r Jones 


pp 
brown Jones 


‘I don’t like to say such long prayers,” said a 
little girl the other night; “I want to Say nice short 
ones like nursey does.”’ What kind does nursey 
say?” inquired her mother “Oh, she just savs, 
Oh, Lord, why do I have to get up! "Philadel phia 
Ledger. 


HAS A TRADE FOR ANY TIME OF DAY 


The thriftiest man in the United States lives in 
Louisville. He has trades that fit any climate, sea- 
son, or time of the day. As an example of his 
wonderful versatility, a friend tells the following 
story of a day in the life of this strenuous man: 

One morning last week he started out with a rug 
to sell on commission for an installment house. He 
sold the rug, and then came back and took out a 
clock, which he also disposed of About noon he 
was called by an undertaker to embalm a body, 
which he did. Another undertaker sent for him to 
drive a hearse to the cemetery, and after he had 
disposed of this errand satisfactorily he preached a 
short sermon at the grave. 

He drove the hearse back to town and filled in an 
_—— for a candvmaker who was taken suddenly 
ill, 

In the evening he worked from 6 till 8 o’elock in 
the barber shop, and from that hour until midnight 
Set type on a daily newspaper.—The Louisnlle Post 
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° refer for travel,—ox-cart or Pullman? 
Which do you at coach or trolley? Which do you 
select for painting,pure white lead or modern high-grade, ready- 
mixed paint? Modern progress has not improved everything else and 
left paint untouched. People that know, use ready-mixed paints 
based largely on OXIDE OF ZINC, which is employed because it 
increases economy, beauty, and durability. 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Paint: Why, How and When. 
We do not grind zinc in oil: a list 


Free to property owners 
f Manufacturers of High-Grade Zir 
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s of Silver Dollars 


he 10. successful contestants 
— 7 


as high as 


Anda little fortune 
of Silver Dollars 
to be divided 
among 830 other 
readers of the 
NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 


Pee $5 
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Given for Little ‘Heart Throbs” 


What is your height Easy for Everybody Will you be measured with 


worth to you? silver dollars? 
SINCE the first announcement was made that Ten Thousand Dollars had been placed in the First 

National Bank of Boston to be finally given away for Heart Throbs it is astonishing how many 
clippings, poems and amusing stories have been entered for prizes. : 

The contest is so simple and fair that everybody who can read and can appreciate what is good, 
what is pure, or what brings out the emotions of the heart, can enter his choice in our great competi- 
tion and receive a “ fair and square deal ” when the awards are made. 

Certainly you can put your hands right on that story you once read and thought it was the best 
you ever saw; it was so awfully funny. And that other one that made the tears start in your 
eyes and the big lump rise in your throat when you read it. You have these in your pocket- 
book, or in the old scrap-book, or possibly in your writing desk. Somewhere, surely, you oS 
have one or two that are worth the huge pile of silver dollars that we are eager to ex- y 
change for them. SY wp 

There are no unreasonable conditions. The clipping or copied extract must not be longer than soo 40° 7-05 
words. You must hasten to send in your contribution as the contest will close and the prizes begin to . Enclosea 
be awarded on or before Sept. 1st, 1905. NATIONAL subscribers only are eligible to the competition. SY find s0 cts 


840 PRIZE AWARDS. WILL YOU TAKE ONE? yy’, and clipping 





SCY for entry in thr 
Besides the first ten prizes, each a stack of silver dollars as high as the head of the prize o/_“Heart Throb” 
winner, there are ten awards of $50.00 each for the ten next best stories: twenty awards of os contest. 
fst each for the third grade; one hundred awards of $10.00 each for the fourth grade; two 
undred awards of $5.00 each for the fifth grade; and five hundred awards of $1.00 each for Ly 


the sixth and last grade. U. S. Senator Allison and Admiral Geo. Dewey af 
will make the final awards on behalf of the judges. These names are ° Name —__ _—- 
an absolute assurance of the sincere good faith and confidence the “ Heart Throb” hy, 


contest merits from you. If - are not already a regular subscriber, send along = _ 2 

the accompanying coupon with your subscription for six months and with one & 

clipping, or a year’s subscription and two clippings. Be sure to do so soon ‘S Street 

1s the contest will be closed as soon as 50,000 new subscribers are obtained. . — ———$<—<—<—-— 


Understand the NATIONAL is a dollar-a-year magazine and is worth all 


7 Pi ~~ r 

you pav forit. There is nothing to lose— you may secure a handsome ° Town a 
ward, When you énow Joe Chapple, you will like his NATIONAI Ay 

IAGAZINE. Show this to your newsdealer and sav there is some- SY State 


oing for him if he will send for particulars. 


JOE CHAPPLE, Editer, “<< _ sabe 
National Magazine, - 


Boston, Mass. 





$1.00 for a year’s subscription gives privilege f two entries, &e. 
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TEN YEARS 


“WHAT I HAVE DONE IN TEN YEARS 
THE STORY OF MY WONDERFUL SUCCESS” 


42 THE HOUSE BEAU 








| HOPE every reader of THE House BEA y ’ 
I would like to send you my fr k, entitled “Ter 
Years—The Story of My Wonderful § It has some 
thing to say about one of the greatest and most 
investment opportunities ever offered. I believe I have the 
best proposition from an investor's standpoint that ld be 
placed before you. My book tells all about the success | 
have met with during my ten years of bu s life, and about 
its exceptional future possibilities. My su 3 has been ur 
precedented. I started business in the city of Bri yn in 
1896. My capital amounted to less than $25.00. My first 
years business netted me over $1,000 Last year I 
paid dividends to my partners of Ar my 
business had grown so large that | was pelled to remov 
to larger quarters. I am now at 63 and Clark St 
Brooklyn, in connection with the Hote! | eorge. I have 
to-day what experts have pronounced the best a nted in 
stitution of its kind in the country. | esti the eqr ent 
of the Mac Levy Institute of Physical Culture to be worth at 
least $40,000. The Mac Levy Cx f f I 
equipment. It also controls valuable | 3—such as the 
Mac Levy Steel Bar system, famous all over the 1 and 
the Mac Levy Trolley System, for quick a fe i tio 
in swimming. The local business done > Mac Levy Ir 
stitute of Physical Culture is very larg E ally at this 
time of the year, when the swimming seas ist opening 
Last year I operated three different places t 
one at Averne-by-the-sea, L. I., anothe 
Park, Coney Island, and at our Brooklyn Institute. During the summer months | taught t! is to swi 
I had thirteen instructors on my pay-roll. Each instructor worked ten hours a day, and al! i in average of 
20 minutes to each pupil. You can get an idea from this, the amount of business which I did du the warm 
weather months. This, you understand, was in addition to my Mail-Order Department and : 
Culture business. I have long thought that there are thousands of people in moderate circumstances wt ild 
like to invest a few dollars in an institution of this kind. At last I decided to offer a | f 
stock of this Company to the public at its par value. I have good reasons for coming t 
to put into operation extensive plans for extending the business of the Mac Levy Ins 
and the Mac Levy Gymnasium Equipment Co. I also wish to erect a building tha 
adequately the growing demands of my business. If you are of a speculative mind | d 7 
ner. Wall Street is the place for you—where thousands of dollars are lost in mining 1 ks 
have a few dollars that you want to invest where it will earn more for you than the 3 
pay their depositors, I want you to read my book. I want you as a partner in this g: 
let your money stand idle earning only 3 or 4% which the savings banks pay their deposi 
Join it with mine. I believe that within a year this Company will pay dividends of at | 
read this advertisement thus far I know that you have become interested in this great en 
you will enjoy reading my carefully prepared book. It tells all about myself, my wond 
physical culture plans, and what I believe the future holds for all who join me in maki 


wide in scope. Let me send you this book. It is absolutely free. Write for it to-day . 


MAC LEVY 


President MAC LEVY CO.., Inc. 


Dept. A-23, 63-65 Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














“THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


o dollars ony annum, in advance, postpaid 
y Pe art « of the United States and Canada: to 
itries comprised in the Postal Union, 


ittances at the risk of the subscriber, unlegg 
by registered letter, or by check, express 
, or postal order, payable to “Herbert § 


a change of address is desired, both the 
| new addresses should be given. 
House BravtiFut is sent to subscribers 
ordered discontinued. A renewal blank jg 
r, sent as a reminder that the prepaid sub. 
» hase xpire “dl, 
e trade supplied by the American News Com. 
and its branches. 
rtising rates to be had on application, 
HovsE BrEavtiFuL will not be responsible 
nuscripts and illustrations submitted, but 
e caution in their care. 
1 at the Chicago Post-Office as second- 


t, 1905, by Herbert S. Stone. Trade 
d. All rights reserved. 


HERBERT S. STONE, 
Republic Building, Chicago 


istere 








Norwegian Shop 


IMPORTED HARDANGER WORK AND AAKLAEDER 
Hand-carved and Enameled Wooden 
Articles from Norway 
Mrs. Nanna Boedker 
801, 203 Michigan Av., Chicago 





te for Price List and 
Descriptive Pamphlet. 











‘THE HIGHROAD” 


t published by Herbert S. Stone & Co, 
story of an ambitious American widow, 
ines to give her daughters the 
ivantages which she herself lacked. 


is clever enough to succeed in spite of 
RE 


l obscurity. The story of the way 

r role and marries her daughters 
ich and great is said to be im- 

rt ini ing. It bears every evidence 

1 rec of ‘sp icy facts, but ‘the author 


is all fiction. 

















i ANOTHER GRAUSTARK 
ROLAND OF ALTENBURG 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


12mo. $1.50 
There has been no really great success in fiction for many months; books by well- 
known authors have been disappointments, and the reading public is now keen for 


A RATTLING GOOD NOVEL—“ Roland” is that kind of a book 
AT YOUR DEALER’S OR 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. : - - - CHICAGO 








MANLOVE SELF-OPENING GATE 


AL Ww AY S IN ORDER 

n in general use many year ind is highly 

led by leading architects and landscape gardeners. 
and convenience of any Sane prevents 

on pays for itself in time saved 


Address G. B. MANLOVE, 272 E. Huron 





Street, Chicago, for Illustrated Catalogue 
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Books for Summer Reading 


SELECTED FROM THE LISTS OF 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY 























By G. Bernard Shaw: 
PLAYS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. With photogravure portrait. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

THE PERFECT WAGNERITE: An Interpretation of the Ring. 12mo, cloth, $1.2 
LOVE AMONG THE ARTISTS: A Novel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. — 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION. — 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Shaw has written a most characteristic preface and has included in the volume an essay on prize fighting. 
The production in New York and London of Mr. Shaw’s plays has given him finally the recognition by the 
great public, which was long ago accorded him by those familiar with his eat. it should be stated that 


Mr. Shaw’s plays, although tremendous]; successful on the stage, are better reading than acting plays, and 
will not fail to ami 


By H. C. Chatfield~Taylor: 


THE IDLE BORN: A Social Satire, written in collaboration with Reginald de Koven. 
16mo, cloth, $1.26. 


THE LAND OF THE CASTANET: Spanish Sketches. With twenty-five full-page illus- 


trations. 12mo, cloth, S126. 
THE VICE OF FOOLS: A Novel of Society Life in Washington. Illustrated by Raymond 
F. Crosby. 16mo, paper, 5o0c; cloth, $1.50. 


By Clyde Fitch: 
SOME CORRESPONDENCE, AND SIX CONVERSATIONS. — 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
THE SMART SET: Letters and Conversations. 18mo, cloth, $1 


By Robert Hichens, Author of “The Garden of Allah”. 
THE SLAVE: A Novel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
FLAMES: A London Phantasy. 12mo, paper, 50c; cloth, $1.50. 


THE LONDONERS: An \bsurdity. 12mo, cloth, $1.<s0. 





By Henry James: 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW: A Novel. This is generally acknowledged to be the greatest of 


Mr. James’s recent books. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By Elizabeth Robins (C.E. Raimond), Author of “The Dark Lantern”: 
THE FATAL GIFT OF BEAUTY.  16mo, cloth, $1.25. 












Any of these books will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY 
Republic Building Chicago 





R. R. DONNELLEY & GONS Co., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 
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